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SIDONIE, 
THE 
INTRIGANTE. 


THE FROMONT JEUNE BT RISLER AINE 
OF ALPHONSE DAUDET. 





Framsiated by George B. Hon. 


(This story was commenced in No. 33, Vol. 
®%. Back numLers can always be obtained.) 


(Copyrighted 1876 by Bennett & Pitch ) 
BOOK Il. 
Vv. 
PLANUS TREMBLES FOR HIS 
CASH. 


“A carriage, my friend Chorche? A car- 
riage forme? And why ?” 

“] assure you, my dear Risler, that it is 
indispensable for you. Every day our rela- 
tions, our affairs extend; the coupe no 
longer suffices us. Besides, it is not proper 
to see one of the partners in a carriage and 
the other on foot. Believe me, it is a neces- 
sary expense, and will rightly go into the 
general costs of the house. Come, resign 
yourself.” 

It was a true resignation. 

It seemed to Risler that he was stealing 
— in paying for this unheard-of 
luxury of a carriage ; however, before the 

of George, he finished by yield- 
thinkin, to himself: 

“Tis Sido..ie who will be happy !” 

The poor man did not suspect that a 
month back Sidenie had berself selected at 
Binder's the coupe which George Fromont 
wished to offer ber, and that it was passed 
professedly to the general cost account not 
to frighten the husband. 

He was so weil the being destined to 
allow himself to be deceived all his life, 
this good Risler. His native honesty, that 
confidence in wen and things which made 
the foundation of his calm 
doubled for some time past from the in- 
quietude which had come to him from the 
pursuit of that Kisler printing-press destined 
to revolutionize the wall paper business, 
and which, in his eyes, represented his con- 
tribution to the firm. Come out from his 

18, from his little work-room on the first 

, be had coustantly the absorbed look of 
people who Lavd their lives on oue side aud 
their preoceupations on another. There 
fore, what happiness for him to find on re- 
turning to his apartments his household 
uiet, his wife in good humor, always be- 
ed and smiling. Without explaining 

to himself the reason of this , he bore 
witness that for some time past 
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: the pipe at the dessert, the 
little nap after dinner, the rendezvous at 


apartments also were 
transformed, embellished, From day to day 
comfort gave place to ye | there. From 
those simple inventions flowery jardi- 
nieres, of ,the red salon, Sidonie arrived at 
fashiouable 


pe - Her 
chamber was hung with delicate blue silk, 


arranged like a jewel box. A pianc 
by a celeb-ated Seber etetdeedl en ob the 
salon in place of the old one, and it was no 


ber instructress in sing- 
ing. Madame Dobson, a romance rolled up 


in ber hand. 

Of a type singular enough was this you 
woman of American origin, whose hair ae 
sharp blonde, like the pulp of a lemon, 
wandered over a rebellious forehead and 


nature had | 





thing, and what she strove vainly to com 
municate to her pupil. 

It was then the flood tide of that “Ay 
Chiquita ” over which Paris went mad for 
entire seasons. Sidonie studied it conscien- 
tiously, and all the morning she was 
singing : 

“On dit que tu le maries, 
Tu sais que j'en pulse mourir 


“Mour—i—i—ir!” Interrupted the ex- 
ive Madame Dobson, languishing upon 
the ebony of the piano; and she died in 
effect, raised to the ceiling her light eyes, 
threw back ber head oy * Sidonie 
could never reach that point. Her wicked 
eyes, ber lips bubbting over with life were 
not made for these sentimentalities of the 
Molian harp. The refrains of Offenbach or 
of Herve, full of unexpected notes, which 
are aided by gestures, a twist of the head, 
or @ shake of the hips, would have much 
better suited her ; but she did not dare avow 
it to her sentimental teacher. For the rest, 
although she had sung much at Mademoi- 
selle Le Mire’s her voice was atill fresh and 
pretty enough. 

Deprived of relations, she came little by 
little to make a friend of her singing teacher. 
She kept her to breakfast, took her out with 
her in the new coupe, made her assist in 
the purchases, the selection of wilets and 


jewels. 


dences. Her co;tinual complaints seemed 
to wish to draw out others. Sidonie spoke 
to her of George, of their love, extenuating 
her fault by a recital of the cruelty of ber 
parents who had married her by force to a 
rich man and one very much older than 
she. Madame Doleou at once showed ber- 
self disposed to aid thein ; not that she was 
venal, but this little woman had a passion for 
on, a taste for romautic intrigues. Un- 
nappy in her bousebhold, married to a den- 
tist who beat her, all husbands, for her, 
were monsters, and the poor Kisler above 
all bad for ber the effect of a terrible tyrant 
whom his wife had the right to hate and wo 
deceive. 
She was an active confidante and of great 





of a.metallic blue. Her husband pre- 
her from performing at the theatre, | 
lessons and sang in some shop | 
keepers’ salons. By dint of living in this | 
for the voice and 
of 
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In her mouth, 
" seemed to have | 
them with such | 
expression ! That was | 
Dobson placed before every- ' 





ucility. Two or three times a week she 
brought tickets for the opera, the Italieus, 
or some ove of those little successful theatres 
which, during # season, make all Paris 
traverse Paris. In the eyes of Kisler, the 

came from Madame Dotson; she 
could bave as many of them as she wanted 
in the musical theatres. The unfortunate 
man did not that the cheapest of 
these boxes fcr a fashionable “ first night” 
had offen cost his partuer ten or fifteen 
louis. It was truly too easy to deceive a 





The seutimental and compassion- | 
ate tone of Madame Dobson invited conf | 








OUT OF WORK. 


|husband like him. His inexhaustible 
| credulity tranquilly accepted every lie ; and, 
besides, he knew nothing of that sham 
world in which his wife had already begun 
to be known. Never did he accompany 
|her. The few times, at the commencement 
| of their married life, that he had taken her 
to the theatre, he had ignominiously falien 
asleep, too simple to trouble himself about 
the public, and of a mind too dull to interest 
himself inthe play. ‘Therefore he was in- 
Bnitely content for Madame Dobson to sup- 
| ply his place beside Sidonie. She filled it 
| with such good grace. 

In the evening, when his wife departed, 
always splendidly dressed, he regarded her 
with admiration, without suspecting the 
sums her toilets cost, or above all who paid 
for them, and, free from every suspicion, he 


ing, happy in saying to himself 

“How she must be amused !” 

On the flat below, in the apartments of 
he Fromonta, the same comedy was played, 
but with a reversing of the roles. There 
it was the wife who kept the corner of the 
fire. Every evening, a half-hour after the 
departure of Sidonie, the great portal 
| opened fur the Fromonut coupe, carrying 
| Monsieur to his club. What would you 
|have? There are commercial exigences. 
It was a club, around a card table, 
where great affairs were hatched, and it 
Was necessary to go there for fear the firm 
might sufler otherwise. Claire believed 
this innocently. Her husband gone, she 
| had first a meoapent of sadness. She would 
have so much loved to keep bim near ber or 
to go out on his arm, to take pleasure in 
common. But the sight of the infant, whe 
chirped before the fire and kicked ber little 
rosy feet whilst she was being ubdressed, 
very quickly calmed the mother. ‘Then the 
great word © business,” Chat state reasons of 
merchants, Was always there to aid ber in 
resigning berse If. 

(seorge and Sidonie met at the theatre 
That which they experienced at first on 
finding themselves Logethber, was «4 satisfac 
tion of vanity. They were much looked at 
She was truly pretty now, and her irregular 
features, which bad need of all the ecren- 
tricities of fashion to produce their full 
effect, appropriated them so well they might 
be said to have been invented expressly for 
them. After a few memments they went 
away, and Madame Doteon remained alone 
in the box. They had hired a littie apart 
ment im the Avenue Gabriel, at the rond 
point ot the Champs Elysees,—ihe dream 
of those demviselles at the Le Mire work- 
room,—two rooms luxurious and quiet in 
which the silence of the rich quarters, 











broken only by rolling carriages, en 
vel their love deliciously. Little 
by little, when she had become habituated 
to her fault, there came to her audacious 
ness, fantasies. From her old days of toil, 
she had kept deep in her memory the names 
of balls, of famous restauranta, to which she 
Was at present curious to go, the same as 
she took pleasure in making open for ber 
the folding<loors of the great makers of 
whom all her life she had known only the 
sigue. For it was that above all that she 
sought for in this amour, 4 revenge upon 
the sorrows, the humiliations of her youth 
Nothing amused ber, for example, on re 
turning from the theatre or from a night 

mnenade in the Lois, like a supper at the 
Cafe Anglais, with the noise of luxurious 
view around her. From these continual ex- 


awaited her at the corner of the tire, design- | cursions she brought back fashions of talk 
ing, of bearing, doubtful refrains, styles of 


dress, which made pass in the shop keeping 
atmosphere of the ancient house of com 
merce the silhouette exact aud extravagant 
of the Paris cootte of that time 

At the manufactory, they began to sus 
pect something, The wives of the working 
people, even the poorest, are so quick le 
examin a toilet’ When Madame Kisler 
went out, towards three o clock, fifty pairs 
of envious and sharp oyes, in ambush at the 
windows of the polishing work sheng, Wale h 
el ber passing, seeing even to Ube bottom of 
her culpable conscie nor Usrough ber dolman 
of black velvet and ber cuirasse of sparkling 


t. 

Without her knowledge, all the secrets of 
that little foolish bead thew around ber like 
the ribbons which floated upon her uncover 
ed neck; and her feet,» iperbly encased in 
their gilded, ten button buts, told in walk 
ing of all sorta of trips, the 
stairways covered carpet that they 
parser! over ju the oight to go to supper, and 


Clandestine 


will 


the warm furs in which they were enveloped 
when the coupe tm wile Chie of the lake 
in the black shadow of the reflectors 

The 


workwomen sneered, whispered 


“But look now at that Tata Bebelle' What 
astyle of dress ty go outin’ It ie very 
certain that it is net to go to mane thal she 


rigs berself up like that! And Uhink Ubat it 
is not yet three years since she siarted for 
the work-room every morning in ber water 
proof and with two sous’ worth of hot chest 
nuts in her pockets to Keep ber fingers 
warm! Now @he rolls in ber carriage '’ 
And in the dust of tale, in the roaring of 
the furnaces always red summer and winter, 
more than one poor girl thought of the 
freake of chance transforming of a sudden 
the existence of a woman, aud fell lo dream 
ing of a future vaguely maguifiornt which 


awpited perhaps her also without her sus 
ing it. 
or everybody, Kisler was a deceived 
hubband. At the impreasion-room, two 


drawere—faithful habitues of the Folics 
Dramatiques —declared that they had seen 
Madame Kislerat their theatre, many times, 
accompanied by some citizen who hid him 
self in the back part of the box. Pere 
Achifpje also recounted astonishing Ubings 
That Sidonie had a lover, that > had even 
many lovers, nobody doubtes Only 
one had yet thought of Fromont Jeune 
However she did not exercise any pru 
dence in ber relations with him. On the 
coutrary she seemed to throw into them a 
kind of ostentation; "twas just that perhaps 
which saved them Many times upon th. 
steps she had impudently spoken to him te 
agree upon the rendezvous for the evenin 
Many thiees she had bees pleased to make 


him tremble by talking to him openly 
before evorylendy The tet bluper over 
Ceore was flattered by this audacity 


, Which he attributed to excess of passion 


He deceived hinwelf 

What she wished, without fully avowing 
it herself, was thas should perorive 
them, that she sheuld half open the 


( laire 
eurtaites 


of ber window, that she should have a sus 
picion of what was taking place She 
wanted that to be completely hapy the 
lnquietude of ber riv al But she had a 
clear road, Claire Fromont saw nothing 
aid lived like Kistler in an impertus table 
serenity 

Only the old cashier Sigismond was truly 
disturbed And yet itwas notof Sid 
he thought, when his pen over | va 
patoed a tooment tno his aeeounts, bis eyes 
fixed across his screen upou the datip soil 


He only thought of his 
tre 


of the litthe garden 
of MO 


great deal of money f 


employer wehe, whe tow 


m the safe 


current expenses, and confused all bis books 


bach time it was a new pretent Ile came 


to the wicket with a jaunty air 
“Have you a lithe change, my good 
ianus” | wes again a loser at cards yes 


terday evening, and I do not want 
to the bank for so small a sum.” 
Sigismond Vlanus opened his safe regret 
fully to get the amount demanded, and he 
with friclt @ certain day 
then only twenty vears 


recalled when 


treorge, whe Was 
is unele some thou 
sail francs of gaming debts Alt once the 
god nan took a prejudice against the club 


A rich met 


old, had confessed to | 


and despised all its members 
chant who belonged to it having come one 
day to the manufactory, he said to him with 
bis rude frankness 

“The devil take your Chateau d 


Eau 


“al 
for his | 


| 
| 
to =| 


| self better satistied, warmer than im his own 


| dwelling-place, which was thrown open at 





1F 


whilst lighting P 
walking actoes the garden aul tapped upon 


“Now | have proof of it!" 

In proneunett that terrible word “wo 
man,” his volee shook with fear, het in the 
loud noises of the manufactory, ‘The tumult 


ite steam in clouds, the bustle of the work- 
men at their various tasks, all that roared, 
agitate! itself, fatigued lieelf, for a litthe 
mysterious beirg clad in velvet, decked 
with jewels. 

Risler laughed at him and would net 
believe it. ile had Known for years that 
mania of his compatriot for see in every- 
thing the pernicious influence woman 
However the words of Planuw: sometimes 
came back to his mind, especially im the 
evening, in his moments of soli , when 
Bidonie, departing for the theatre with 
Medame Dobson, went out after all the 
confusion of dressing, leaving the apartment 


very empty as soon as her long train had 
passed the threshold. Was candles barned 
hetore the mirrors: small tothet articles 


scattered, abandeiedl, spoke of eutravagant 
caprices and large expenditures, Risler saw 
nething of all this, only, when he heard 
(ieorge's carriage rollin the courtyard, he 
experienced something like a sensation of 
uneasiness and distress at the thought that 
on the flat below Madame Fromont passed 


her evenings all alone Poor woman’ if 
what lanus had sald should be true—if 
Gieorge had a household in the ety—oh, 


that would be frigh'ful! 

Then, instead of going to work, be went 
down stairs softly to ask if Madame was 
visihle, and beliewed it his duty to heep her 

cotipany 
| The infant bad already been pat to bed ; 
but the litth cap, the blue shoes Nngered 
before the fire with «few playthings. 
read of worked, having beside her 
ber silent mother, always in train lo seour, 
dust feverishly, exhausting herself in 
breathing upon the case of her wateh, and 
ten Umes together, with that infatuation of 
}ineipient manias, potting back the same 
object in the same place, with @ little 
hervous gesture lhe good Risler was not 
ave cheering companion; but that did 
hot prevent the young wife from receiving 
him with kindness. She knew al that was 
said about Sidonie in the manufactory ; and 
lthengh she only bellewed half of it, the 
sight fthis poor man, whom bis wife 
abandoned so frequently, made hersad. A 
procal pity made the foundation of these 
tranquil relations, and nothing was more 
} touching than these two forsaken ones la- 
menting mutually and striving to divert 
each other 

Seated at the small, well-lighted table in 
the centre of the salon, Risler fet himeelf 
little by litthe worked upon by the heat of 
the apartment, the barmony of surrounding 
things He recognized there furmitere that 
he had known for twenty years, >) —— 
of bia old employer, and his dear Madame 
“Chorebe,” bent uear bim over some deli- 
cate se. ing work, appeared to bim 
and more amiable still among all al 
t souvenirs. From time to thee she 
arose and looked at the Infant asleep ina 
side chamber aod the light breathing of 
whom was heard in the intervals of silence. 
Without knowing why, Risler found bim- 


vet 
| ¢ laire 


apartments ; for on certain days bis pretty 


all hours for precipitate departures er re- 
turns, had for him the effeet of a ball with- 
out either doors or windows, abandoned to 








Fy = te 
where ane 
did be eo much 
vidintty there ese 
toa of 
Bigtemond Ilanus 
sate na, Ta 
elor all his life, hed a terrible fear of wumen 
peo and Partsiennes in particular, 
all, to satlefy his conscience, be 
oS coy to ps Eee 

- He did it af fret (na manner some- 
what ¥: : 

“M. spends much money,” said 
he to him one day. 

Risler was not astonished at it. 

“What would you heve me do about it, 
my old ? "Tis hie r 
And the good fellow ¢ what be 
sald. In bie eyes, Fromont Jeune was the 
absolute master of the house. It would 
i 
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THE INVES TORY. 


The bouse which the old I’lanus inhab 
ited at Montrouge adjoined that in which 


the Chebee had lived for sometime. It 
Wa the same single fat bullt up@ a ground 
flower ment with three windows, the 
same litth garden with arbor work, the 
same border of mn box-bushes. The 
old cashier dwelt there with bis sister. He 
took the first omnibus which left the station 
in the morning, returned at dinnertime, 
andon Sunday remained at home to take 
care of his Gower and his chickeus. The 


old maid did the lmuse-work, the cooking, 
all the sewing of the house. Never was 
there a happier couple. 

Hoth unwedded, they were united by the 
same hatred of marriage. The sister ab- 
horred all the men, the brother distrusted 
all the women ; with this they adured each 
other, each considering the other as an ex 
ception tn the general perversity of the 
4 

n ing of him, she sald always: 
“ Moodheor Plans, my brother!” and he 
with the same affectionate solemnity put 
* Mademolselie Mlanus, my sister!” in the 
midst of all his phrases. For these two 
beings, Umid and innocent, Maria, which 
they knew nothing of, though dally travers 
ing t, was a haunt of monsters of beth 
sekee vocy! in doing the most evil possi 
ble, and w ver a conjugal drama, some 
gomlp of the quarter came to their ears, 
each, according to his or her idea, accused 
a different culprit. 

“" Tie the husband's fault,” sald Madem 
oliselle Manus, my sister. 

“' Tle the wife's fault,” responded M. 
Mianua, my brother. 

“Oh, the men!” 

© Oh, the women !" 

And this was their eternal subject of dis- 
cussion, In those rare hours of idleness 
which the old Sigismond reserved for him- 
welfin his day as Milled up and well-regu- 
lated as his cash-books, bor some time 
~ eapeclally the brother and sister had 

weight lute their debates an extraordinary 
animation. What was gol on at the 
manufactory greatly preoceu them. The 
sister grew compassionate for Madame Fro- 


mont Jeune, and considered the conduct of 


her husband altogether contemptible ; as to 
Sigismond, he could not find words bitter 
enough against the brazen-faced unknown 
who had sent to the counting-room to be 
paid bills of six thousand francs for cash- 
mere shawls. For him, the matter con- 
cerned the glory and the honor of that old 
house which he had served from his youth. 

“ What |e going to become of us?” sald 
he couttimalle . “Oh, the women!" 

One day, Mademolselie Planus was knit- 
ting beside the fire, waiting for her brother. 

cover had been laid for a half hour, 
and the old maid began to grow uneasy at 
the long delay, when Sigismond entered, 
his face disturbed, without ing a word, 
which was cont to all hit habita. 

He waited until the door was tightly 
closed, then, before the Interrogative and 
troubled look of his sister : 

“L have newa,” said he in a low voice 
“I know who is the woman who is in train 
to ruin as! 

Ina still lower tone, afer a look around 
al the mute furniture of their little room, 
be pronouced a single name, so upexpected 
that Mademoiselle V'lauus made him repeat 
it twice. 

“Is it possible?” 

“Tt le true I" 


And despite his chagrin he had almost an 


alr of triumph. 
The old maid could not believe it. A 
ron mw Well brought up, so polite, who 


bw! reowived her with so much cordiality ! 
Hlow was it supposable ? 

Sigismond I'lanussaid: “© 1 have proof.” 

Then, he related that Pere Achille, one 
evening af eleven o'clock, had met George 
and Sidenle at the moment they were en 
tering a litle furnished hotel of the Mont 
martre quarter, And that man did not 
lie. He had known him long. Besides, 
others also had met them. Al the manu- 
factory they talked of nothingelse. Risler 
alone did not suspect anything. 

“ But ‘tis your duty to inform him,” de- 
clared Mademoiselle Pease. 

The cashier looked grave. 

“" Tis very delicate. Who knows in the 
first place if he would believe me? There 
are blind pec # blind. And then, in pat- 
Ung myself between the two partners, | 
risk losing my ~. Ob, the women, the 
women! Think that this Kisler could have 
been so happy. When | caused him to 
come from his country with his brother, he 
had not a sou; and to«day be is at the head 
of one of the first houses of Paris. You 
beliewe that he will be calm! Ah, well, 
yes! Mousieur must marry—as if there 
was ueed of marrying--and again, he es- 
pouses a Darisienne, one of those little, iil- 
combed gewgaws who are the ruin of an 
honest house, when be had near at hand a 
fine maiden nearly his own age, a fellow- 
cou woman, used t toil, and finely 

oné might a 
vieelle Planua, my sister, to whose 
shape he made allusion, had a su occa 
sion to cry out: “Oh, the men, men |” 
bui she kept silent. wasa deli- 
cate question, and perhaps, in tact. if Rialer 
had wished af tbat time, he had been the 
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y. 
“ia Vs an idea,” interrupted 


fille me with pity all the same. No, the 
beat course is to notify Madame Chebe! 
Will you charge yourself with K, my 


sister?" 


The commission was dangerous, Made 


moisrile Planus made some objections; but 
she had never known how to resist the 
Wishes of her brother, and the desire of 
being useful to their old friend Kisler finally 


lecided her. 
Thanks to the good nature of his son-in- 


law, M. Chebe had arrived at the realiza- 
tion of his new fantasy. For three months 
he had dweit in his famous store in the Kue 
du Mail, and what an astonishment for the 
quarter was this shop without goods, the 
shutters of which were wpened inthe morn- 
yg to be closed at night, like the wholesale 
houses. ‘There had beeu put in shelves all 
around, a new counter, a safe with secret 
drawers, great scales. in shot, M. Chebe 
possessed all the elements of any trade, 
without knowing exactly yet which one he 
would 


He thought it over all the day as be 


walked backwards and forwards across the 
place encumbered with large 

of bed-chamber furniture which could not 
be put ino the back 5 he thorught it 
over also the ° of his door, 


the litte mau plunged with deiighs Into 
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tetters a foot high upon the fresh paint of the 


hia store front : 
COMMISSION—EXPORTATION, 


Nothin al was mentioned. His surroundings—namely 
ochbhene wo 1 tulle, cloth, linen; he was | and rare, the ing hangings, nothing apartunents Ss we eee > or 
disposed to sell bring | escaped him. the the old resent such 


many regseonings that compelled Madame 
Chebe to Hen to, in’ the evening at the 
family rendezvous ! 

“1 am not posted in linen; but I will 
answer for cloth. Only, if [ deal in cloth, 


I will have to travel; for it is from Sedan 
and from Elbeuf that the best kinds come. 


As for colored linens, Iwill not speak of 
them; they are for the summer. Tulle is 


impossible; the season is too far advanted.” 

For the most part he terminated his 
uncertaimty by saying : 

“The night will bring counsel—let us 
retire.” 

And he ceased talking, to his wife's great 
satiafaction. 

After Usrwe or four months of this exist- 
enee, M. Chebe began to weary. His pains 
in the head, his numbness returned little 
by litle. The quarter was noisy, unhealthy. 
Besides business was not good. Nothing 
did well, neither cloth, nor laces, nothing. 

It was at this moment of the new crisis 
that Mademoitelle Planus, my sister, made 
her visit in relation to Sidonie. 

The old maid had said to herself en route: 
“Use mar mt; but, like all timid 
~~ oe isembarrassed herself of ber 

ren, even upon her entrance, in her 


first wards, 

It was acoup de theatre, On hearing 
that ber or was accused, Madame 
Chebe arose, ly indignant. Never 


could she be made to believe a thing like 
Her poor Sidonie was the victim of 


an infamous cahi 


Mademoiselle Planus insisted. She 


da r, shat herself up in 
yal she was deaf, bii:|, that she had never | full 


disdainfully in a resolution of dumbness, 
he had the air of saying to the old maid: 
“ day is over; it ie time to go home.” 


who was sobbing in the back shop, as she 
came and went in the preparation of the 


supper. 
Te tomotesiie Planus brought ber visit to 
a close. the 


“Well ?” demanded the old of 
her, who awaited her with a — shawls, departed at the round pace of two 


, lite! 
Se eee Se Senre aat, ae y soft shade of the hedges. 


ran after them thre the whole manufac- 
tory, wearing himself out in striving to re- 
n them 


quiet of his office, it seemed to bim that a 


looks, and omaag Gee to Risler with his 
eyes fixed upon or 
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merchant of the Rue du Mail—tomwmdéeston, | also am surrounded in this 


ew —had an ides of remarkable | The good Risler opened his great eyes 
clearness. He wished to give up his store, wider: “You?” 
retire from business, and for some time yes, ‘tie clear. All these 
he had thought of going to ee Si- | bere detest hate the 
t© interest her in his new projecta, | for 
This was not then the moment to make dis- | God only what 
agreeable serves, to talk of paternal author- pares concerning me! And 
ity and conjugal honor, As to Madame does 
Chebe, a little les convinced than a few | I answer for Whataw man 
moments agone of the infallibility of ber 
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came on, 


Night 
Gravely M. Chebe arose to close the shut- a 
ters of the shop and light the burner 
of the walls, 


Always preoccupied with his money 
chest, at mlgnes he — dreamed thai, | 1 ¥a* requisite to make the husband ac- 


digjointed in every part, it remained open 
despice all the turns of the key, or that « 
great blast of wind scattered the papers, the 


uotes, the checks, the valuables, and that he 


In the daytime, behind his screen, in the 
little white mouse had got into the bottom 


di inventory. 
Thus, after- The inventory ! 
noon, op b. —  &- in| "Tis amagic word, All the year Sm 
Y % ld Sigis- | move, things move in the whirlw Pi 
ech oie te ay ‘ business. Money enters, goes out, circu- 


shook with rage. For him she was . 
the ruin of the house who passed, ruin in | lates, draws more, disperses; and the for. 
1, with her little coupe at the | tune of the house, like brilliant adder, 
ae calm looks of happy co | "neeizable, all the time in motion, length- 
quetry ens itself, shortens itself, dentate aes 
? ments itself, without the possibility 
Madame Risler did not » that there 
was there, at that window of the ground- Spowing its condition before a moment of 
Boor bo 
seer. 


for 
her least actions, the smallest 


in the morning, all the bandbewes = Year's day. How it exacts su 
the 


But what he studied more than anything 
was the face of Risler. 


For him, this woman was in train to| (> economy, or by some purchase long de- 


change his friend, the best, the most honest 


of men, into a brazen wretch. There could 
not be the least doubt about it.  Risler renders possible. 
knew his dishonor, he accepted it. He was (TO BE CONTINUED.) 


paid for keeping quiet. 
Certainly there was something monstrous 


insucha sition. But it ist 

istic of frank natures, who learn of evil with- 
out having ever known it, to go at once too 
far . Once convinced of the treason 
of Sidonie and George, the infamy of Risler 
had seemed to the cashier less ——_ 
to admit. And besides how ise 
could his indifference before the extrava- 
gance of his partner be explained ? 


routine y, could not understand Ris- 


dred leagues from that absent, heedless 


their eyes turned inwardly. 


Fors vod, Risler saw ng. scientifically examined by means of the | 
si rendered the o cashier | miereneape, & ls found So csatain grant | 2S 
ahappy. He began scrutinizi uantities of a peculiar little animalcule, 
bay ‘ -, ela named Noctiluca miliaria, the Sn 


latter entered the counting-room; after- 
by that impassible indif- 


wards, di " 
ference which he believed ag ee and | the 
upon his face like a mask, | lowest 


desired, 
he fini by turning away searching 


the memoranda to shun those false 
the garden 
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cept it. 
Risler it might be tried. 
To pave the way, she talked to him with- | mouth and on the 
out ceasing of a litle corner in the conntry, 
not too dear, in the neighborhood of Paris. 
Risler heard her with a smile. He —— luminosit 
of the lofty of an orchard full of fine 
fruits, al y tormented by that need of 
possession which comes with fortune; but | may be cited as 
as he was dent, he said : 
“ We will see—we will see. Wait until 


of the coffer, in order to gnaw and <a the close of tho year” 
The close of the year, that is to say the 


pplemeutary 
“Lawre| Aram til; to mabe h ter tage Be 
ight. ” whole house on 

Whose heavy w er as ae Goh, Tho lames, which remain | 
ps, which remain lighted in 
of little bells, like a diligence the offices long after their closing, seem to 


ich was 
comic. . ” - pp IES 
wi are illumi y 
md counted the packages, soirees. Even to the smallest employe of 
oye 
them with his eye in transit, and througt: the house, each one interests himself in the 
results of the ~~ The increase of 
wages, the New Y gifts 
this ciphering up. Thus, whilst 
discuss immense interests of a rich 


The sea'’s luminosity is due to the 


ence of vast quantities of > preterite 
This poet Sifemeas in his sordid and | which possess the power of emitting the phos ighly probable, indeed, that in these sim- | rated from the subjeet of his 
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known Mademoisr||> I'lanus. longer meet without sorrowful oo | its 
Like all these who have been very unfor- | after some time Kisler Aine left off depths 
tunate, she bowed to wrap herself in a sem-| the countingroom altogether. This was But more extraordinary 
blauee of tranquillity, and sce seemed | easy for him to do, moreover, Fromént | their 
t ber preferable to an else. Life | Jeune being charged vith all the money 
was pot sad then, great heavens! = received his allowance the 
And then, after all, Sidonte had always been rtieth of cach month. There was in tls 
a good girl; why Id she not be a good | another opportunity for George and Sidonie, | named Pyrosoma, 
wife? and possibility of a crowd of infamous | “fire bodies.” These organisms each 
us sist of an immense number of animals 


which iMuminated the barences wanted a country -bouse. 

the brilliancy of the empty shelves, all that | detested the trees, the fields, the roads which 

singular interior very like a morrow of | cover one with dust: “EK ing that there | seven or e 
bankru . Silently, bis mouth pinched | is in the world of the description,” | rate indi 


At the in only, we will | stance, 
w it stands, and if this year, which | forms ( 
will be so in reality. associated 


in the fete air which animates 


will « 
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more juicy.” The classical 
This was not easy; however with | as wt ~ for his mh = 
“while eating them, they shine in the | Which seems to rouse the i 
hands—nay, even the | the most violeut shock conceivable of its 
drops falling from them upon the ground | kind. The passage is near the end of the 
that | Book of Ruth. 
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ler’s delicacy of heart. At the same time | or that which extends often for many square { — de 
his methodical, book-keeper habits and his | miles over the surface of the ocean, is pro- jeve that, 
commercial clear-sightedness were a hun- | duced by the myriads of smal! or minute 
imateules to be presently described. But 
character, balf-artist, half-inventor. He | in addition to this general luminosity, 
judged all that after himself, not being able Possess 
to imagine a man full of an invention, | pow 
shut up in a fixed idea. Those people are | and 
somnambulists. They look without seeing, | aunid the 
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he , “Ll ask your pardon for fiuding the way res ly or toilsomely, truly 
floeed te to take that step; but it was and was making of the ed or erringly, as may be, according to his 
os ie taker af ie tae Fromont.” | pretext for a thousand new inventions, for | er shaft or portion resem! lights. thie rapid motion of the 
From that Sigismond became | Very ventursome original fashions, in which | pen. Some animals more familiar than the ea ppedne ny BT 
more eat more |. His money chest | !t is permitted to show that one has a pretty forms must also be included in | bly the more the 
no seemed to him elther sure or | ®@kle and chestnut locks curly and long. the list of luminous forms. Those Moll condition into which he had been 
solid. “Even when Fromont Jeune did not |, The sea-baths? they could not be thought | which are well wn for boring into while in the sorrows of the mutber 
demand funds of him, he was afraid and | Of; Risler could not absent himself. the “ Piddocks "or Pholas of the naturalist, | and child—powerfully attracted to the de- 
massed all his terrors in four words which Purchase  country-house? They had gow ae See, tails of the scene before him, but now called 
came to him continually whilst talleing to | 20 yet the means. upon to hurry over ata and to 
his sister. The lover was there, who would not have | nomenon in the Piddocks, and tells us that | rest again on the of the story 
“I have ne confidence!” said be in his | S#&ed anything better than to entity thie “it is in the nature of the Pholades, to | The instance, however, which we have cited, 
heavy Swiss jargon. new ; but a country-house is not | shine in the darkness with their own | though it fitly illustrates the power which 
disguised like bracelet, like « cashmere. | which isthe more intense as the animal is | We believe to reside in a ceftain apposition 
of ideas, is far inferior in force to another 


example, also in the sacred writings—one 
magination with 


We read of Ruth, the A and the 


widow, attaching herself devotedly to her 


phenomenon, as the nets or lines were hanl- | dead husband's mother, and joining herself 
andefter that, 


hibit luminosity, but it has been 
whether the 
fishes is that ef true 


the narmative 
is with the accouuts of 
tlks Kis tele. of the proves sastendl 


enacted in the fields of Boaz, her uest 
sharks are known to exhibis | of and marriage to the wealthy farmer: and 


been made to enchain the reader's fancy 


_| the profusion of its simple and w 


tion has been lulled to repose in the house 
of Boaz, and charmed along to the birth and 
ceothel coe am © ia onenped spen and 
away, past all time and into eter 
nity, by the tremendous power of half-a- 
dozen words aptly introduced. “ And 
called his name O' ” we are told; “ he 
the father of Jease, the father of David.” 
p to the announcement of the child's 


the consummation, 
Ruth presenting Boaz with a son, and while 
we linger over the new-born nursling, | 
hetpless and hardly conscious on its nurse 
knees, we are 5 away by a torrent of 
called up the name of David. ’ 
Of all purely human names there surely is 


ae sent to a special apparatus like the electri- | the goneittons that have sprung from 
THE LUMINOSITY OF THE SEA. “! drwaus of some fishes, there preduces | David, from faith to faith, through scenes 
electricity, so nerve-force or its equivalent | from which our first and most 


It is, however, necessary to remember | 90 doubt, heightens the effect of 
that in such lower forms as the Noctiluce 
Is, | DO Nervous system has been 
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prescribing to story strict bounds, 
and within those bounds giving avery par- 
ticular account of ved events, then 
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1 remember a morn behind the mills, 
When biackbintis sang. 


Aud belis rang, 
Far off, and all things clee were still, 


Rut the rising beam 
In the pietare! stream, 

And the noise of water about the mill. 

I remember a maid in her sweet youth, 
Whose gentic days 
In village way* 

Were passed in simple work of trath , 
The summer «day, 
a] fet away 

In a dream of love, in a time of youth 

I remember the «pring in garb of green, 
The light heart glee 
‘That came to me 

With the smile of my love at seventeen ; 
Her laugh that went 
Like the woodland scent 

To my soul—that time on the daisied green. 


And though I know the days are spent, 
That love was lost 
When came the frost 
Atsummer's close of my content, 
Yet some joy stays 
In winter days, 
And bright its joyous complement. 


A DREAM 


SPRING. 


Translated from the German of Johannes 
Van Dewall for the SaruRDAY 
EVENING Post. 


(This story was commenced in No. 20, Vol, 
56. Back numbers can always be obtained). 


CHAPTER XIV. 


There I stood before Adda, confused and 
blushing. Her eyes looked brightly “P al 
me, her lips smiled, she extended her little 
ungloved hand to me in welcome. Her 
beauty really dazzled me; my head whirled, 
and! had to gasp for - I held her 
hand mechanically in mine and felt its 
light pressure, but I was in such a whirl- 
pool of emotion that words failed me. 

“ Mrs. Blunt,” I stammered, bowing low. 
She smiled still more kindly as she notived 
my deep embarrassment and drew me 
gently into her husband's chair at her side. 

“O, Monsieur W r,” she said, “truly, 
Iam enraptured. This is delightful, that 
you should come to see me.” 

She nodded a little greeting to Margot, 
and ing French, continued to ex- 
press her pleasure, to congratulate me on 
my fine appearance, to overwhelm me with 
questions and say flattering things to me. 
1 had only the one thought: What a 
brilliant woman! Is this really Adda, the 
sweet, modest Adda? I was completely 
dazzled, I had never seen any one like her. 
Mrs. Blunt must have observed my confu- 
sion, and appeared by her friendly chat to 
help me over it, but I remained speechless. 
How beautiful! and yet bow different had 
l imagined Adda to myself! There | sat 
again at her side for the first time in three 
long years, and my eyes were fixed as if by 
enchantment on her features, Like a deli- 
cate, fragrant wreath, ber luxuriant, lightly 
powdered hair twfhed in a thousand little 
curls around her pure, classic face. Her 
beauty had become more blooming, more 
perfect. Nothing more beautiful could be 
geen than the fresh, brilliant complexion, 
the lovely, delicately rounded arms, the 
beautiful neck, the shining, white shoulders 
and the snowy bosom gleaming like marble 
through the half-concealing tulle. One 
could dream of nothing more beautiful than 
the soft, perfect oval of her face, the large 
lustrous eyes of dark blue, and the curved, 
rosy mouth, She wore in her hair a knot 
with « star of diamonds, and the simple 
blue ribbon and locket encircling her neck, 
enhanced the delicacy of ber skin. 

1 was completely confused and thrown off 

; instead of ining composure, of 
pming accustomed to the sight of her, 
my agitation and embarrassment increased 
with every moment. I sat there like a 
school boy, with my heart so full that it 
was like to burst, yet 1 could do nothing 
but stare at her, 

This awkward behavior seemed by no 
means to disturb Adda. On the contrary, 
she only smiled the more kindly, bent over 
to me the more gayly and said to me the 
most flattering chit . Her eyes shone 
closely befuie mine, 1 felt the breath of her 
lips, Linhaled her perfume at every inspira- 
tion, her curls touched my cheek. Those 
large, radiant eyes sometimes come so near 
that my heart ceased to beat. | grew pale, 
and drops of perspiration stood on my brow. 
I experienced a nameless pain and distress. 
I avoided her look. 

As | turned my eyes away from the 
beautiful Adda, | saw Margot sitting 

ite, quiet and ve; Ll saw her pale, 
lovely face, aud her , true eyes, looking 
sadly at me. i had felt hitherto with how 
much care and anxiety she watched me,— 
a thought struck me; as when a flash of 
lightning reuds a heavy cloud, so a bright 
ray penetrated my soul. 1 was as if touched 
by an electric shock, as ifa film was with- 
drawn from my eyes. 

“My God,” 1 murmured. My breast 
heaved. I breathed long and deeply. | 
looked at Margot,—trying to smile at her 
aud then | saw that ber face suddenly 
brightened, that she smiled in return and 
bjushed,—then all at once, 0 wonderful, it 
seemed to me as if the little, wild Margot, 
with her excited face and shining, precious 
eyes, stood at my side and whispered, “ Do 
you not perceive that that is the lamb with 
the little blue ribbon and the bel) roand its 
neck. Only see, there is the magician, that 
old uncle Blunt, who will cause it to dis 
appear—one, two, three! Now he is exhib- 
iting it. Look closely, that is not Adda at 
all,—ebe is only bewitehed,—that is all 
delusion!” 

I breke out into a convulsive laugh,—I 
was torn by conflicting emotions. Adda 
sat at my side aud nothing of all 
this, but conversed fluently and kindly, 
and when | looked in,—what a miracle ! 
i , and where 


ment,was broken. | 

the rouge, and even observed what irony! 
—the little dark line below the 

which made the lovely eyes still more 
brilliant. 

Suddenly I blush, I find her dress so 
deosilete. Distressed, | cast down my 
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eo indescribably. What had become of the 
the sweet of this flower 
once so lovely? « Adda bas no beart, 
she is like a wave,” something said within 
me. My heart had been in heavy chains 
for long years, now it seemed as if freed 
from ite fetters and all at once | became 
myself again and was able to words 
flowed from my lips; 1 could tell Adda 
how great was my joy at seeing her again, 
how fascinating she looked, how much 
more brilliant and beautiful than while in 
Dresden long 

Adda held her fan before her heaving,snowy 
bosom, and looked at me smilingly. She 
coquetied with me—with me! She drew 
up ber little mouth, leaned confidentially 
nearer to me, whispering in my ear, and 
bent so far over that her white shoulder 
touched my arm, a smal! white line of 
poudre de riz remained on it. Then she 
moved her fan quickly and made a heartless 
little jest about Howard, threw herself back, 
Lanaage haere gre me an opportunity to 
admire, in the finest light, the cherry mouth, 
the pearly teeth and all the rest. (Great 
God, it was nothing but the beautiful Adda, 
and it made me bent ache to think that 
only for this had uncle Biunt trained ber. 
Involuntarily | looked at the old fool. 

“Neat.ce pas qu'elle eat belle, qu'elle eat 
charmante! O quelle femme !" he whisper- 
ed tome. He watched but for the moment 
to say this, it was his cue, he was Mr. 
Blunt, the husband of the beautiful woman, 
the admired, courted belle Muscovite. Oh, 
how lamentable, how horrible! Poor little 
Adda, what has become of you? What 
have they made of you? A toy, a doll? 

I was so fused and di d, it was 
utolerably hot bere, the atmosphere was 

ve that I could bear it no longer ; 
the of the powder, the loud laughter, 
the incessant talking, these shining eyes 
and shoulders t i portable to me, 
I rose quickly. 

“What, you are already going?” Adda 
exclaimed, and cast at me one of her allur- 
ing es. softly and reproachfully tapping 
my d with berfan. “Ob, | see, naught 
man, you have et mts over there wit 
Margot, but I will not tolerate that, mon 
ami, you know, (she roguishly shook her 
finger at me) you must not be unfaithful to 
me; L allow no other gals beside me! Eh 
bien, you will of course come to see us, 
to-morrow perhaps, every day. Do come! 
Au revoir, Monsieur, au revoir! Here, 
kiss my hand.” 

I rushed out, actually running away from 
Mr. Blunt; all my nerves quivered. 1 had 
almost struck him to the earth. 1 strode 
out through the and up the street, 
bursting into shrill laughter, while the 
bright tears came into my eyes. 1 was like 
afool. For three years I had fought with 
windmills, had struggled almost to death, 
and now ! 

The people on the Boulevard stared at 
me, taking me perhaps for a madman. | 
went into the house, hastily drank off a 
glass of ice water then ascended the stains 
in. Lentered the box softly aud, un 
observed by Margot, took a seat behind her. 
There she sat before me, so simple and un- 
assuming, 30 womanly aud lovely ; now she 
turned and looked anxiously at me. 1 
noticed how my sudden reappearance star- 
tled her and for a moment our eyes met. 
Oh, how I blessed this unguarded moment 
when for the first time the depth of this 
timid, reserved girl's heart, was revealed to 
me, When I could see the beautiful, promis- 
ing pearl that lay therein. 

Margot, blushing and growing pale, cast 
down her eyes. “Well?” she whispered. 
“Margot!” She looked up at me shyly 
and turned quickly around. What a sweet 
reproof there was in this glance! “Margot, 
dear Margot!” | whispered in her ear, She 
sat quite still, looking at the stage. 

At this single look it seemed to me as if 
the sun had suddenly risen lange and shin- 
ing in my soul, as if it had only waited till 
the heavy clouds should disperse, to burst 
forth warm and ey ing. ie I rejoiced, 
how my heart opened to its rays, how the 
shadows of night, the spectres of darkness 
fled away, how the bright day dawned in 
me. 

“Margot, dear, sweet Margot!" She only 
shook her head gently. I sat still then and 
looked at her magnificent dark hair, which 
was fastened at the back of her head ina 
single, thick knot, at her little rosy ears, 
glowing now with inward excitement, at 
her slender neck, on which her curls rested, 
at the elegant, flexible figure, the sloping 
shoulders, the finely formed waist, how 
beautiful, how graceful, how maidenly and 
modest was all this, what a joy to look at it, 
to study every feature, every Tine. She ap- 
eared to feel my gaze. She became rest- 
ess, but did not turn around. 

The curtain fell, the play was ended. 
Loud applause once more shook the house, 
then the space was quickly emptied. We 
remained almost till the last to avoid the 
crowd, The aunts talked gayly with me 
about the performance, and Margot stood by 
with a thick veil before ber face. Asl 
assis'ed Madame Chevalier into the carriage, 
I heard Margot s soft voice close to my ear: 
“Please let us drive home " She 








alone ! 
whispered so urgently that 1 was obliged to 
obey. Then I felt the light pressure of ber 
hand, hastily touched her waving veil with 
my lips without her pereeiving it. The 
carriage rolled away and I walked home in 
the moonlight. 
Whoever saw me on that evening asl 
went slowly and thoughtfully along, must 
have considered me intoxicated. | often 
stopped, laughed softly to mysell, murmured 
various unintelligible words, then stagvered 
on again likea night-reveller. A blind man 
addressed me, begging: “ln petit sou, 
Monsicur, un paucre areugle I” 1 thrust 
mv hand into my pocket and laughing, 
threw my purse into bis old hat. But up 
stairs in my room I sank on my knees and 
looked long, long up to Heaven in fervent 
prayer. 
CHAPTER XV. 

What a falling it when one bas for 
years borne a mountain weight on bis heart 
and suddenly the burden wremoved! How 
blind | had been in my unhappiness! But 
pow all at once Isaw. Now suddenly oc- 
curred to me all the little indications, 
many an inward struggle, which | had over- 
looked in my blindness. I had pursued 
the fleeting, shining wave without seeing 
the haven, and when the former had eluded 
my grasp, the happiness of my life had not 
been stranded, had not saflered shipwreck — 
then Margot's soft eyes bad drawn me into 
the haven of her true love—Heaven opened 
before the deluded one. 
Dear little Margot, thou fragrant, lovely 
flower in the path of my life, | had almost 

thee, so wildly and blindly didi 
run after the glittering butterfly! What 
hast thuu not already suffered for my sake! 
thank God, | recovered my sight be- 
fore it was too iate. Now ali will be well. 
what can | say to thee? That I 
was ablind fool? Wilt thou forgive me, 
wilt thou take me to thy kindly beart? 


Is, 


eL 


gained much in the last year; butthe fruits 
of my studies must first come w maturity, 
the real harvest was yettocome. Although 
1 had now no definite position in life, yet 








present me some Une will this most 
enchantment 


Come, look at 
promise tue bol lo leave me ; 
to be my lithe sweet 
you will!” 


neck, aod bid her 
bosom. 


r ect + | bimuself be pricked aud tease! a thowsand 
os pete tenance eng a titues rather than take the trouble to jump 
a small - J had strived for and | “P '% lieu of grow ling. 


SATURDAY 


S pemsuet enough for a beginning. I 
the villa in Loschwita and a few 
thousands, the reward of my labor— 
i Margot was willing, we certainly could, 
for a time at least, though modestly, live 
upon our means. We should have a home 
in our villa, we would sit in our garden and 
a our grapes and plums. How delight- 

lly we could live together there, enjoy! 
our evenings upon the pretty terrace and 
looking out upon the lovely landscape, 
tinged with the last rays of the setting sun. 
Thus | dreamed and at last fell as 

Early the next morning Mr. Blunt called 
upon me. Fortunately I had seen him as 
he came tripping up the street and bade my 
servant say, “Not at home.” I tried to 
work—it was impossible—I rushed out Into 
the open air and soon found myself before 
Margot's door. It was early yet, the maid 
wished to announce me, but I would not 
allow her to do so. LI went to the salon, 
knocked lightly at the door and opened it, 
The room was empty. I looked into the 
next. There was no one to be seen. An- 
other door, which led into the music-room, 
stood halGopen and on looking in I per- 
ceived Margot, still in her morning ‘dress, 


sitting on a sofa, apparently deeply lost in 
thought, with @ne hand covering her eyes, 
the other resting in her lap. I watched her 


for some moments, my heart throbbing with 
love and tenderness, then I went softly, 
cautiously over the carpet, knelt before her 
and kissed her hand. 

: She was startled and blushed, then I saw 
ner eyes beam warmly and } ly and div 
= eae “O mae Baar ae 
w , trembling, “how you hiened 
Mr she quickly rose. ubee 

“Margot,” I exclaimed joyfiflly, “my own 
dear Margot!” and eet up, | drew ber 
again to r seat. “Oh, do not drive me 
away, look at me kindly, tell me that you 
love me, that you will be my dear little 
bride, as you once promised !” 

She looked at me, smiling through her 
tears, but ina second mischief shone out 
behind her long, still moist eyelashes. 1 
felt how infinitely | loved this beautiful, 
charming girl. 1 Kissed the tears from her 
hot cheeks, kissed her eyes, her handa, she 
quietly permitting it. 

“See, Margot,” 1 continued, “I am so 
poor, L come to you like a beggar, a poor, 
miserable, wounded man as once before. 
Will you cure me? Will you give me your 
love? Will you be mine 

“Oh Karl!” she exclaimed, taking both 
my hands (would that I could describe the 
sweet, tender look that rested so warmly, so 
happily uporm me) “I knew that it would 
happen sometime ; that you would at last 
wake from this bad dream! Poor Karl, 
how much you have suffered, and how much 
have I grieved on your account.” 

Weeping softly she laid ber head on my 
shoulder, and I placed my arm protectingly 
around her, kissing and gently caressing her 
soft cheek, 

“Oh, Marget, what a fool I was! Tell me 
onee more that you love me.” 

She looked deep into my eyes and said, 
“When I was still a child, you were kind 
and good to me. [liked you, Karl. Oh, 
little girls of fourteen can discriminate. 
You were wounded, a soldier, a tall, hand- 
some man, with such peculiar, true eyes, 
and such adear amile. But what does a 
man like that cag for such young things. 
You loved the beautiful Adda and did not 
imagine the pangs of jealousy that raged In 
my young heart. See, Karl, then | lowed 
you in a childish way, but faithfully and 
true.” (1 kissed her sweet mouth, and she 
blushed still more deeply). 

“No one has since been able to make an 
Impression on this foolish heart, althoagh 
several have tried it, you naughty man. 
Oh, how well | knew then that-Adda would 
be no wife for you, that her beauty would 
never satisfy you, that she would only 
make you unhappy. 1 was se sorry for the 
poor, doubly wounded officer, that the little 
tease then resolved to interest herself for 
him, to think, to act for him—you had no 
idea, you naughty man, how much I suffered 
for you!” 

Here one of her looks met me, in which 
there was such a mixture of love, sadness 
and mischief, that felt as if a fountain of 
happiness had sprung up in my heart, and I 
hastily rose and clasped Margot to my 
breast. She returned my warm kiss, then 
gently releasing herself, she laid her hand 
on my shoulder, 

“Yes, Karl,” she continued earnestly, 
“Why should [deny that I have loved you 
from those childish years, that I have 
thought only of you since then, that | have 
wept and suffered much for you. No, do 
not interrupt me. | knew Adda better 
than you did. I pereeived clearly that your 
love was only a passion, and that the satis 
fying of it would have destroyed it. 1 
understood that passion as well as your 
suffering when Adda was taken from you. 
Oh, Adda was very beautiful and sweet, 
she possessed a certain something that 
captivates gentlemen, but I felt’ that there 
was no depth, nothing but delusion You 
pursued ber, ah! wot) her, but a phantom, 
Which your imagination adorned with a 
thousand charms. You were in love with 
your ideal, and liked to fancy yourself a 
martyr. De silent-—an unhappy love is so 
interesting to you men! And yet I felt that 
this imaginary pain made you unhappy, it 
destroyed the brightness of your life, and I 
eould do nothing but mourn over you and 
pray for you. Heaven brought us together 
again, Karl, and the longer | watched you, 
the clearer it became tome > he will recover, 
he will be cured from the moment when he 
stands inthe presence of the living Adda, 
the real—inestew! of his ideal. From that 
day, accordingly, L have only tried to cause 
you and Adda to meet. O Karl, how I 
hesitated! It was a hazardous undertaking; 

1 went to the work with fear and trembling 
Ah, God Kuows that it was net to win 
for mysell, but to make you well again, to 
restore yourself, that | did ut Ile 
die was cast! | watched Chomely 
trembled for you tu those anxious moments 
yesterday evening, and prayed Grol that he 
would order everything for the best Ile 
has beard me 

I had with diffleulty been silent hitherto, 
now | could restiain myself no longer. 
“Marget!” | exclaimed, and my whole 
heart was on my lips, 1 believe that Crod 
himself gave you Uhis love and placed that 
uoderstanding in your child's heart, 
pre 
ious gift, to release me from that fatal 
What do | not owe to you? 
What sheuld [ be today without you! 
me; see bow | love you, 
preinise tue 
Oli, may Chal 


you 


you te 
you 


wife 


Then Margeat threw ber artes around my 
blushing face on my 


(TO BER CUNTINURD.) 
rr ES 


AN inclination tow ards still-sitting comfort 
waties in man: like « yreat dog, be lets 


_—_—_ <= 


‘Tux greater part of the goodness af any 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 


The scene is at the Havre depot. The 
expreas is about leaving for Varis, The 
door of the cars are med to by the 


guards, and off goes the train. 

There are three men and three wome 
in a compartment ; the former sitting bac 
and the latter front, to escape that black 
and impalpable dust which ie so defiling to 


the skin. A very ty Parisian, who is 
returning home, tated a long while be- 
fore entering there, She wis to select 


her own place, and is no sooner seated 


than she « a novel of Octave Feuillet. 
She |s ev ly an honnete . 

Her bor is of an | : 
she began by looking in at the door to as- 


sure herself that not > | could tarnish the 
purity of the wings her daughter; an 
ange! that has not yet fown, The reserved 
air of the young woman and especially the 

fo jeune homme be 


sight of paurre 
open on ber lap reassured her. 

An old gentleman, wearing a decoration, 
has placed himself in the corner, facing the 
old lady. A young man, dressed in a com- 
plet of English stull, is seated next him, 
and oo poy la the young miss. He has the 
wearied air of a young man who does not 
desire to see anything, and which at once 
conveys a good opinion of a traveler. 

At the last moment, an Englishman 
Jumped into the compartment, aer having 
first thrown im @ carpet bag, which ap- 
peared more jaded than himself. He took 
a seat in front of the young woman. They 
are more at ease than the others, as they 
are only two, and occupy room h for 
four. 

The sight of the Englishman creates a 
general astonishment. His face and hair 





“— 


are covered with a black clammy dust, and 
his rose and white-striped shirt is be “dl 
by a dark thyegd of dirt like the of a 
sheet of ing paper. With all this, 


he bas red hair, a beard, yellow com- 
plexion and teeth, ren eyes and eye 
a on his nose. He has, nevertheless, 
appearance of a gentleman—of an Eng- 
lishman not handsome, but pure- blooded. 

The train dashes along with a stunning 
velocity, and no one spas Heals, arma, 
and legs, all are jerking about, as in a 
pitching sea. 

At Yoetot, there is a halt of two minutes, 
Some trunks are tossed out on the quay, 
and a newspaper vendor presents himaelf at 
the door with his basket. The young man 
takes the Figaro, the Moniteur, and the 
Vie Parisienne;, the young woman the F¥- 
gare aud the Vie Parisienne ; the old gen- 
tleman the Garelle de France, and the 
Univers; the old lady the Union, and the 
Englishman all that is in the basket. * 

The train is again in motion; each one 
tries to read his paper, which also flutters 
to and fro; these paper resemble sails flap- 
ping about in a stormy sea. 

The young miss does not read, but when 
her mother shall have perused the (nion, 
she will allow her to read the charges of the 
bishops, the account of the pilgrimages, and 
the movements of the Count of Chambord, 

Keven is reached; ten minutes halt, 
There is a general rush to the buffet. Cue 
asks for a cup of boiling chocolate which he 
fluds too hot to swallow } another, the wing 
of a chicken, of which be will ouly have 


time enough to see ite golden skin, A 
waiter cries out 
“Lord B—!" A dispatch for Lord 


ib—— !" holding up the dispatches at arm's 
length. 
“Moi, Lord b-—., je 


land 
bh—, i am.”) 


aia,” (* 4, 


The servant hesitates, An Englishman 
dirty! Improbable! he never saw one. 
He looks at him: he is verily, nevertheless, 


an Englishman. tle gives him the dis 
patch. 
Lord b- at first seema delighted, but 


in paying for the refreshments which be 
had not time to swallow, he perceives inthe 
mirror, that reflects the chigneon of the dene 


du buffet, bis own face, or better to express 


it, his horrible dirty face, which petrities 
him with terror, 

“Take your seats’ Take you seats! 
shout the comlucton The tioney rattles 
inthe drawer of the bullet, in the little 


baskets of the weavants, in the packets of the 
travelers, every one seeks to get what be 
longs to him 

The Englishman rushes on the quay , 
seems to have 
hunting after something 


le 
lost his setses, and to be 
* This way, sir) make haste, there ls onty 
one minute left,” said an obliging croploye 
to him, who thought he kuew what he was 


seeking, and pitied bis distress. Dut it) is 
net that, It would peqaaice tore than one 
minute for what Lard bb warited hn 
wagon! en wagon! L his comes 
like a menace to-his ears; he proceeds, 


Without knowing whither be ts wot. db 
seen the smoke of the locomotive, and the 
roof of the depot. Cine earriage door only 
is yet open, it is his own An employe 
takes him by the arm and pushes him in 

he mounts, and falls inte his seat, at the 
moment the signal for starting is given 

He then buries his face in bis bands, 
which are more filthy even, and he con 

siders his situation. He arrives from Aner 

jena. He came from Washington to Liver 

pool, fron Liverpool to Southampton, fron 
Southampton to Havre, without stepping 


anywhere. Since he quitted the mail-boat, 
he has wot touched a drop of water, uot 
opened bis carpet bag He is engaged to 
be married, and the affair was about being 
settled, when he left for the United States 
It Wasa question of realizing @ very com 
siderable sum of yp d ter ling Ilis fu 
ture father-in-law sa him depart ' 
and Lady Mary He went, be 
realized, and he returns 
Lord is Hut be is like 
Wise about to make a oy lemelidl miartiage | 
He is to marry a veritable heiress, an only 
datiyhter, wi will Heligedd te mF 
the paternal inl ‘ ‘ ousin of the | 
sixth degree. Her land ext to thie | 
of Lawd h— ea state Inthe county 
of Cumberland La! Marvy is a little 
meagre, it ia trie, ty shen she shall have ! 
had three or four childrer she will beyin | 
te grow fuller in form, and when she is the | 
mother of ten, «he will be all cight | 
The question is wheel why Lady Mary 
has chosen Lord I Me does not know | 
himeelf. She was sought affer by all the | 
neighbors, for twenty leagues around. She 
took Lard Ib to have an end of it Ike | 


adores her, and she accepts the adoration 


She gave a rendezvous to her flance at 
Paris, where she is going to make up ber 
wedding frouasea Ile was going to te 
join her at the Grrand Hotel, but he con 
ceived the fatal tdea of anteouneing the 
same morning, by telegraph, bus arrival, and 


she telegraphed in return Chat ale would be 
at the depot Saint Lazare W give the tray 
eler afriendly greeting 

Now, how could one present himself af 
his flance, and an Englishwoman too, in | 
such a pitiable state as be was in The | 
rapidity of his traveling is a proof of his 
love, but there are proots of love which mist 
not be given, under pain of inapiring much 





ime in the world is the goowluos of com 


mon character; the chief part of the wx! | foolish zeal 











leas than love. 
He aks himself what be could do. He 
racks his imagination He regrets his 
He would give a thousand 


work doue must be dong by the multitude, | pounds to have pawed the night at Have 


rr 

POST, 
and taken a bath. He thinks of sopping at 
Vernon, or at Mantes, and of telegy 
that he missed the train, but she would 
why he got out at Vernon, of at Mantes. 
Shocking ! 
He sees his black hands in contact with 
the white glace kid gloves of his flance; he 
sees her eyes fixed on his dusty beard, ' 
‘his faee covered with sweat and bk . 
«tis horrible! All at once an idea strikes 
him. He seteee it. He is saved. 

Addressing himself to his young neighbor, 
he saystohim: “Grand tunnel at oh 
j cous prie?” (Great tannel at Hrunierras, 
i pray you ?) 
“Yea, the tunnel is long.” 
“ Combien de tempe 
(liow 
“A an . 
“Ah! Yes! very well! very well!” 
He appears rejoiced, and the tavelers 


let To 
a time to pase the tunnel ?) 


wonder why he is so glad to arrive at the 
tunnel of Brunieres. 

Shay estive there, The lamps have not 
been lit, In summer the companies, on 
pretext of not the cars, frequently 
adopt this economy. obscurity is com- 

. The train rolis through the sumbre 
umidity and infernal noise. 

In spite of the din the travelers distin- 


ish & strange rustling. The Englishman 
fins hot evidently preserved the immobilit 
which is anturelly maintained ina tunne 
when there is no inopportune desire, or sus 
—_ t. The young woman felt 
mov infront of her, She drew back 
her own, felt alev a soft and 
graze her face, like a veil or bandker- 
She asks what it is, but, as vothy 
followed, she pays no further attention 
only awaits with a certain impatience the 
coming of the light again, 
The old gentleman and the young man 
alec hear something, but the young woman 
only can have anything to suffer from the 
evolutions of the Englishman, and as she 
does not complain, they do not feel them- 
selves obliged to interfere, The old lady 
and the young lady also hear the click of a 
lock, and the rustling of some kind of stuf, 
but there ls nothing to alarm them. Very 
agreeable perfumes also suddenly diMiuse 
themselves through the compartment. 

At last the light bursts forth Herede nt, 
Horror! The Englishman! Well, that 
Englishman, who, notwith@anding his un- 
cleanliness, had an air comme il faut, ives 
taken off his rose-colored shirt and has not 
put on his blue one, 

‘Ye young woman covers her face with 
Ue a homme pauere, The dowager 
shrieks aloud, and the young mise while 
feigning to turn away her eyes, regards with 
astonishment. 

The Kaglishinan attempts in vain to hide 
bitmaelf behind his carpet bag. He makes a 
shield of it, am! protests, in a strangled 
voice, that he is in despair at offending the 
lacl iow. 

Phe old gentleman throws upon him the 
outapread Univers 
Land [h—— thought that the 
the tunnel would last half an hour, and that 
he would have time enough to change bis 
shirt, to brush his hair, te Wipe bile face with 
a towel steeped in cologne, or einaigre de 
toilette, aud to clean his walls 

Ile asks pertmission to explain; it is 
refused | he Wishes to complete his toilet ; 
he is ordered not to inake a movement > he 
supplicates the ladies to shut their eyes a« 
moment, but they turn a deaf ear to bis 
eutreation, 

At the station of Mantes, the train stops, 
conductor This 


employe appears very 


much surprised on seeing that the most 
lndispensable part of the dress of Lord 
Ib » ls represented by the VW ndeers This 


situation seems to hit quite a novel one 
Hle summon the chief of the station, and 
points out the traveler to his attention 
This latter calls the inapector, anal the in 
spector sends in quest of the cendarmnes 
Phe train ts already ten minutes behind 
time; they refuse te make Lord be 
Hight, in order tot to inerease the seandal, 
and he is not peruitied to resus bis Kar 
taetita, se long as the pros 
drawnup. The are invaded by the 
crowed) the wormen, tu passing by oon the 


cm verbal ia wot 


oars 


quay, castatyloy glanee in this compart 
toenk Which a syuad of employes cannet 


prevent pe cple appromehings They tel 
graph to Paris" Train poste retard pour 
altentat pudeur.” (The mail train is 
delayed by an outrage on decency) 

The three female traveler demand at 
the topoof their lungs te be let outs it is 
poeetatttont te feet, ated they thee whither 
the ten, at least, cannot follow them. The 


thinks that ler 
provoked to see her 
such anu ablair 


Vrrtitg Wetman 
wotild bee 


hitantoaredd 
iN tip tte 
It was hot worth the trouble 





how happy | am to be, tot yet, his.” 
Whilst Lord B—-, is raving like a mad 


passage of 


and the decorated gentleman calls the chief 


of chosing ler compartment > theneefor top, atel this shoukl be copewied sewers j 
ward, she will culty per ite Chiat of the depen | Ute In ture sme tat all parte are fur 
aeules (for ladies only) They are always slust withu crn perused. aed the re | 

prin “wills ' sir te all peerte = Hates 
Dispreatd tay there toe be sure, but such thityes | generally cnr ator ear ituber 
never oecul The dowaeper vows that ber |e ‘ peer i mun lt, ete ” 
dangliter shall never enter a raliway wagon by tm wae mw wales, & teatare 

ad | ifiest with « oat tie robtest with Hlack 

again Until she is tarried, ard the young | opp n eons thy oats ‘ ot Lie ke Ue les 
thins says that oie sees mest exlimerdinare | ane up tn a titer » Wart rem rdey 
thine in travelin To keep the tates pos ysate all throagh 

ihe wart wea " « 

The report is finally made out, and the | ee hanes. ¢ oo ment. wh! ’ weak 
(rere is replaced by the garment Koy u ‘ sn owh jie ates are € oat Vet 
lishwomen do tet mention, and whiel | ew ’ frequ elie Wis purpos 

we feeat ‘ ! a f 
Koylishmen should never quilt in a railway owl satiate — - 
, ' ——— 
wy cates the roces verbal to De sivtes 
/ ured Pr. T. F. Geuraud has aequired «a 
by twee Wiltiesses. it read to the wore . ‘ ‘ 
prutat - ‘ « te hi 
Whi nit al exowpting tl veut tian, | : 
| ~ lin jiiest j ' 
whee is a Malte Then lard bb 
tuathe ter clewcrnud, ated the alt " ne 
‘ 
“ain 2 . wte 
Dlie accused, at a lathe, teew om the 
. t le 
beerten of the mitiiatic He Wishes te “ g ever 
i « 
speak, and the Preneh word ape Treen . “ 
liam theetie \' ast lw " : 
Im t arrest te, btn mi, td parva are ‘ 
i 
gyieat heal of tyrone lard I ‘ “ . ' ‘ s is 
friend af m “ww sa that ty OlIENTALI AM AN MArele al 
were gol 15 at rirint ‘ toes “ 

Phe name of Lord Lyons at tinst pre wl | eis 
a certain ellect bw ler etaapelery he | “ ~ ant th 
( omepeagne l “ ; et k * “rs tie picsaent 
that the btiglis Atti assu a” sta “ 
tai © thew of clair hen bees taapeat ts ! Use 
Lhe pris ibege ! } “ gene , e4 t is ma 

Lord B r ' ' tunit 

ord espair, speak “ ‘ ‘ ppertanity 
he gestictlates and | ‘a y sery ver the eon ' 

| 
has ing kept ml +! i ‘ ea ¥ Pepeeatat sini tny purse 

Ql] this while ‘ Mua AA ‘ “ Tre « Up anolhber man's 
the dhepaut ‘ ‘ af orteest tat s ot exactly Ure 

A half an lu os ast. a ' Unelot securing @ patent weoDilitw with 
whistle i var. @ , sina enite hie Ainerieal public, and fortunately Dr. T } 
station bo ocethL POAT LPS puatromes Dehn to tbe «leas 

lad Mary evokes be n a! os th ’ valet estetul acd diseriminating 
tot Pardou, sur he says to « traveler They can distinguish Orass from gold at «ight 
ity stenppt “a with aii im!)wella, The altenipt to tivitate the Doctor s commetias 
might vert not have the journeys. | is a0 enforced compliment to the high char 
. , tall Kr shaman, with rather reddish | acter of Uke Urigioais, aad instead of dimin- 
hair” | st « Ubotr bei! pon Ure peypuiar estimation 

| , ' ' only serve Inetes toi ° w 
Hed! ob yes, very ced, as it appears It wily ryes to inerran | ihe same way 
Ae as «a boble Stream oar current is only made 
is the beglishanan wl was arrested al 7 
Santee © more hew!y aint ts rush on wilh greater force 
Maite . 
. t tier rbetruction No articles pre- 
* Arrested’ Lord bb ~, arrested! a Sens ae ogg em 
op ly, Lord , sente! public have ever reeei ved 
tne dit 

oe ’ “a P Sa warmoror higher encomiums than De. fT. F 

pelo bee 

Bul, arrestes where “he | Go! KAUDS preparations These have nn 

‘ set ne l wultoa ‘ fi 
Vhat au Saree ecl tor & VOU | Oise! Dy ladies of fashion, actreases ef « 
lady . creat renown savants and men of science, 
* Tell it, without explenation, and Twill luting lewding members of the medical 
utderstand faculty These have approved of them on the 
© He was arrested for an offense agaiost | core of taste utility ant safety We have 
deceney in a compartiwent, where there | «, ally only to refer to the great depository 
were Lhree women where these authentic © indispensables " are 
an ’ ’ ’ 
“Theee women! how horrible Oh namely .at the Emportam 


lof Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD, No. @ Boad 
' Street, New York 









































































































































bie ttentions were Lady 
ary returns to Cumberland. Tice deve 
after, she —_ her hand to another 
neighbor, w estate lies to the noth of 
her own, on the Seottish frontier, at Solway 
voint. She was married to him last week. 

_>-_ _—- <—- 
AN INDEPENDENT PEASANT. 





The following anecdote related 
W. W. Thomas Jr. in a lecture on 
fers aud customs of the Swedes illustrates 
the sturdy independence of the 


‘ 
€ 


the peasant, who refused w let him hate 
them. “ Fellow,” said the Governor, sdo 
you know who I am?" « .” “1 ame 
general. [| am Governor of My 
at all abashed the peasant “And 
know who l aa?" The think- 
that perhaps the man was a person of 








i 
E 
; 
ir 
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peasant, ese Aw ph od 
amertion “ the man that those 
a The Governor uething more 
~. —-e ae 
MAKE ho more vows to pes Na 
that ; it shows neo and 
thee ride behind teyeete 
—_— - * 
Tux introduction of penny in 


tengland is to be commemorated by a statue 
to Sir Rowland Hill in bis pative town of 
Kidderminater. 

a © Gi 


THE HOUSEERBPER. 


A® old housekeeper says that she 

ally drives away mice re? | rate by sphteding 

gas tar around fr holes. 
Haray From UnNnoLtrep 

four piote eof unbelte! of Grahe 

the Dread bow! 





™ 
Make « hole in the m 
amd pourtoe pilot of lukewarm water; 
haifa tableepoonful of butter, a lithe aalt, 
gi! of Molasses. and a teacup of gout 

tir inte this enough of the flour to makes 
thin Satter, cover over, and leave to rise 
When light, work in the remainder of the 
tour ake it inte « loaf as thin as can be 
handled, aml put into « baking pan to rise 
When light bake it rather slowly 


To CLman FPuyanitone.Take « soft 
sponge, wet with clean, cold water and wash 
over he article, Then take « soft chameots 
skin amd wipe itecioan lry the skin as well 
as you oan by wringing It in the hands, and 
Wipe Ube water off the furniture, being careful 
to wipe only one way Never ase a dr 
chamois on Varvish work. If the varnish 
defaced aud shows wiite marks, lake Linseed 
O11 and turpentine in equal parte, shake them 
well in « vial amlapply & very emall quan- 
ily on a softrag wetil tne color is restored | 
thes with a clean, soft rag wipe the mixture 
of In deeply-carved work the dust cannot 
be romeved with «a sponge Use « sin 
hairel point brush instead of a sponge. 


bovaennets Withorr EFeaa—-Twe 
quart of four, one plot of milk, ane fall 
cup of sugar, ant « Nees of butter fully as 
large as anege. Meakl the milk, and when 
tepid wit the sugar, (he butter, ball a cup of 
yenst, aml half a tenspoon of sada. Pour tite 
all iote the conte of ihe four, using ene 
flour to inake a sponge Let it rise all waake 
ina omnofortabic warm room. If tight in the 
morhiog sprinkle in wWhatewer eplee is pre 
ferret, Kneml in the rematmier af the four 
thes Knead Ifieen oF twenty minutes, and bet 
it rive TH Light Then knead again fur the 
same length oftime Roll thin, eut out with 
aemall Diecut of enke e@utter, Let them 
stare! five or ten minutes, then fry ta beotling 
lard 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING 


finite and unerring. It was called into being 
to express and disclose that Wisdom, and its 
duration is properly measured by the ex- 
tent to which it has accomplished that pur- 
=. 

If men have learned to exhibit the pur- 
pose of existence, if nations are illustrious 
with embodied truth, if the world, like re 
fined gold, reflects the image of the Master, 
then is it crowned with ripening years. 

Ah! would it were so. 

The world is yet an infant. 

ee  eeE7- 
A STRANGE TALE. 

Travelers’ tales are proverbial for surprise 
ing revclauene concerning the lands thry 
have visited, Of late years, however, their 
stories have usually been nearer the bounds 
of credibility, for no part of the world is so 
inaccessible that the account of any strange 
phenomenon may not speedily be verified if 
true, and fabrications are soon exposed. 

A recent explorer, Rev. George Brown, 
a Wesleyan missionary, has given currency 
to a repon that will doultless awaken atten- 
tion enough to cause its truthfulness to be 
investigated. He has been visiting the little- 
known region of New Britain, an island in 
the South Pacific. 

This traveler has not seen for himerlf, but 
he learned from the natives on the coast 
where his observations were made, that in 
the center of the island is a region named 
Kali, and that there is found a race of men 
with tails, He suggested to his imformants 
that they must be monkeys. This was met 
with shouts of derision. “ Can monkeys fight 
with spears, plant yams and baild houses ?” 
asked the people, and as our traveler was 
compelled to answer in the negative, his 
conjecture was at once refuted, 

If on further investigation this strange 
tale or tall be found bona fide, it will of 
course prove the missing link needed to 
complete the chain of Darwin's argument ; 
and the monkeys will have occasion to won- 
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WHY NUT PULL TOORTHER! | 


One handle to the levers by which the 
human machinery is worked te within easy 
reach. Indeed it ls usually unnecessarily 
and offeusively obtruded, Like the handle 
of the town pump, whoever will, may seize 
it, theugh net as with the town-pump, 
always for his own benefit. This handle is 
the motive of self interest. Its connections 
run through every cog and link of man’s 
being. 

Phe art of managing men depends princi 
pally on knowing how to appeal to this part 
of human nature, The world ba yet too 
young to be greatly moved by higher con 
siderations, and even the highest motives 
thoroughly analyzed consist with and par 
take of an enlightened and refined «If 
trterewt 

It be surprising that greater advantage has 
pat been taken of this fact, so patent that 
ite statement isa truism, in the relations of 
employer and employed. 

Suppose that every employee from Ux 
chief clerk down to the errand boy under 


der at the possibilities wrapped up under 
their hairy skina. 

We, however, advise enthusiastic 
thionistis not to be tow sanguine in the mat- 
ter, but to wait aatil Bennett shall have 
cont a Herald commissioner to literview 


evol 


this being on the berder line, or until Bar 
hum shall have breaght over a specimen, 
which woukl make a wonderfully attractive 
tall piece to his mammoth establishment, 


-_- -_ - 
A HAPLESS FATE. 


ity the sorrows of the poor overworked 
shirk! 

(ther men have grevious burdens taxing 
their utmost strength, but they may cast 
them off at thes, of by constant bearing, 
grew strong enough to earry them with 
or 

Not so the abiih 


able part of linaself 


His burden isan inalien 
he must carry it alone, 
fi ene will gice him sympathy ; ite weight 
grows greater, fer he gains ne strength 
te lightea it 

The shirk i 4 moral uvalformation. His 
jotnt= turn the wrene way. He walks back- 
ward te wet ahead, and can only stamble 

intes camel forties 





stowd that in addition to the wages for 
which he ts engaged to work, there would | 
be placed to his credit a percentage of (!.« 
profite of the establishment during the year, | 
provided he remained ai his post. He woul. | 
not only be strongly incited to help increase | 
those profits by gealous performance of duty, | 
and have a constant eye to the interests of 
the house, but, what is largely important, 
woukl have increased reapect for himself. 
Nothing could better tend to increare the 
caprl de corps than such an arrangement, 
and the employed would also be learning 
by practice the duties of an employer, and 
fitting themselves for such advancement. 

It le because selfishness has outreached 
self-interest that the relations between the 
master and the laborer have become such a 
fruitful source of trouble to both. Bach 
trying © get the most possible from the 
other, there must be antagonism and colli 
sion. Hy the means we have indicated the 
interesta of both classes become one, and 
until by some means this is effected, the 
labor question will remain a dangerously 
open one 

This te no mere theory. It has been tried 
in a few instances by clear-headed men, and 
ts resulta have fully justified their expecta- 
tions, Miscellaneous oo-eperation is and 
must be a failure. There must be a recog 
nized head or confusion will result, and this 
plan strengthens the head and gives the 
greaicst possible efficiency to all the sul 
ordinates. It ought to became universal 


_> _ — 


a4 Youne WORLD 


How old is the world? 

The answer depends on the kind of meas- 
ure used. 

A certain man being aske«! his age replied, 
“If you measure by the almanac, thirty 
years, if you reckon by the fun I've had, 
about a hundred and twenty.” 

Se with this world. Measured by the 
geolagiet's calculations, we have to go up so 
far inte the ditions that it is too fatiguing to 

i 

Rverytxxly knows bow time may be re 
tarded ar quickened by one's feelings. How 
long the hours used te be when we were 
droning over lessons in the old school- 
house on the bright spring days, when the 
birds were inviting w to come out for a 
lark, when the bullfrog: were patiently 
waiting to be peited, and the frisky squirrels 
tantalisingly caattered from Ube adjoining 
fence. 


Beat bow the hours few when we chased 
pleasure through (he fields as it soared away 
on the wings of buUerflies. 

"Blew seon ten o'clock comes when the 
young lover is with bis adorable 

Hew a wothache will aretch out the 


The whole wold) is his natural enemy, 
fo ail tts teachinery is contrived for active 
work. The Spring which wakens all to en- 

wy and cheer, bas for him only a jeer. 
lioes prick hin with their stings, ants raise 
up mewntatie (bis path, the winds whistle 
about him derisively, waves reward him with 
“ swash.” 
fellow, coming from nonentity, he 

eloped with its ooze; death long 
overiogks him as though its work on him 
were already done, and when the last trump 
shall sound, he of all the unnumbered hosts 
shall still eroweh in the burrow of forgetful- 


‘ Coerben pet tientis 
Dim 


is vet ¢ 





hess, an eternalized per, 
ANOTHER PRIZE PUZZLE. 


The following letters form a correct sen- 
lene. | 
To the subseribey who shall first send us | 
the correct reading before March Ist, we will | 
present “The Works of Charles Dickens in 
14 Volumes.” 
Ec BhArr?t 
eceeecece ce ‘ 4 
Now then let us see whe can “raise the 
Dickens *" 


Mr. Walker, of Augusta, was shot at the 
other day, and the ball lodged in a plug of 
tobaces in his pocket. The moral is ob- 
vious.— Ay. Yes: the moral teaches those 
midicted to the weed to carry their tobac- 
co inthe pocket and not in the mouth.— 
Norristown Herald. Vea, if one choose 

MISPRONUNCIATION oovcasionally gives a 
comical turn to a sentence ; as, for instance, 
when a woman in the couutry remarked to 
the writer, “I suppose there are many | 
strange devil-opements inthe city ;" we had 
to confess there were. 

—— ° =_—— : 

Dante. Scurumrn of New York City 
Was sentenced to pay $25) fine and ten days 
imprisonment, for selling watered milk. 
Milkmen, you water go into an udder busi- 
De, 





_—>-_ Se 
Normimve will draw a woman out like 
stepping on her trail. Even if her habit be 
thoroughly staid she will sometimes rip and 
tear, and then go home and “ darn it all.” 
_—_—_ eee 
Wrar® «6 A NAME?—A new paper ap- 
pears with the tith “ Haddock's Sunshine.” 
Woukin’t * Codfiah Lights ” be an improve- 
ment ? 


—_— eae... 

Tune and the other European power 
are sill coquetting preliminary probably to | 
&@ groeral engagement. j 


> EE 


ANY @@08c can get up a hise—etory. 


—_— Se Se 
A Gmmar puL.-macn.—The New York 
Courter of last week is dated January Tth 
1876, which might easily happen in any 








bear of night ' 

Measured by the Geoting joys that have 
shed their sunshine on earth, & is young ; 
reckoned by the wore of bumanity it is old 
—to0 eld—ready to be brushed from ube 
universe by the winds af fate like a yellow 
cot ie the ripened year. 

Bas the wortd is the creation of W isdom,in- 


office ; but when in the same number it says : 
| “ At the Centennial Exhibition grounds 
jim Philadelphia a building ts in course of 
| Construction to be used solely for an exbhib- 
j ition of ne ished in the United 
| States and T ” fullowed by a full 





coving bed © entuch eomuhew. ) 
the editor had so good a time here, he | 
wants to begin and go over it all again. 


| way both literally and figuratively. 














BY GN ARLESS LARE ED 


The lilies droop for Falalte. 
The moon i* pale with love. 

The sea means dreaming wearily, 
Bul he angels emile shove 

v0, mory of her precious eral! 

hy come you to deceive’ 

1 know the past — be merciful, 
She never more will live! 

Onee 1 blest the skies for Time, 
Totnking Ht might heal, 

Rut how, when | before ber shrine, 

Bo ery, and weep and koeel ’ 

T'was years, and years, and years ago, 
That she lay down to die 

And yet twill ever be | know, 
Just as itis today! 

The liltes droop for Falalic, 
The moon is pale with love, 

The sea moans coenening weastiy, 
But the angels emile a e! 


nr ES 


DR. MARY BUNN. 


CHAPTER IL.—( Continued.) 


Within, Miss Bunn detailed the patient's 
symptoms and her own course of treatment. 
Dr. Benedict asked such questions as oc- 
curred to bim, and then gave his opinion, 
It was a serious, bul by no means a hope- 
less case; and he commended highly 
the treatment she had given it thus far. 

— Bunn brightened at once, “I am 
oo glad you approve of it,” she said impul- 
sively. “I did my best ; but it ts such a re- 
lief to hear you confirm my judgment. 
And now | hope doctor, that you will be 
willing tw take the case into your own 
hands,” 

“Why so? You do not feel yourself un- 
equal to it?” 

“it is not so much what I feel as what 
others Uhink.” 

“Ie it not wiser to continue then? If 
you like, | will come in and see that things 
go right.” 

“You are very kind—very,” returned Miss 
Bunn. “If Mr. and Mrs. Harebell are wil- 
ling—and if you advise it—I will goon. But 
you will give me the benefit of your coun- 
tenance and experience—you really mean 
nr" 


“Certainly. I shall be most happy to aid 


you in any way.” And they talked a 
lithe farther, when he bowed and left 
the room. Mrs. Harebell was anxiously 
waiting. 


“What do you think ?" she said, ventur- 
ing at last to put the direct question, “Will 
he get up again, or” —she stopped and looked 
with imploring eyes inte the doctor's face. 
How oftensuch eyes had sought his own, be- 
seeching for the hope he could not give! 
But now, at least, the response might be en- 
couraging. 


“Get up again? | hope so,” he said cor- 


dially. “He has had good care from Miss 
Bunn, and 2 hope it will carry him 
through. She has done all that any one 


could do, Mos. Harebell, and you may trust 
to her, Llowever, | shall look in to 
morrow.” 

Mary Bunn was ofa sensitive, timid tem- 
perament; and no one but herself knew 
ww grateful she felt to Dr. Benedict, or 
what a pleasant impression his interview 
with her had left She had imagined he 
would treat her slightingly, perhaps with 
contempt; but the event had proved directly 
the reverse. 

As to the doctor himself, he had liked her 
amazingly, and carried away of her just as 
favorable an impression. He liked her 
modest, sensible demeanor; he trusted her 
clear, intelligent face. Miss Keturah 
demanded all particulars when he got 
home, 

“Just imagine it’ she exclaimed, after 
listening co him, greatly scandalized. “Such 
airs! A regular consultation, just as if it 
had been Dr. Murdoch and Dr. Thomas! It 
was quite beneath you, John. Did she seem 
as if she knew anything ?” 

“Yes. She appeared to know as muci. 
young medical men do.” 

“The idea! And what sort of looking 
person is she, John?” 

“Really Keturah, | can't tell you. Rather 
good-looking, I think. But you know | 
don’t profess to be a judge.” 

“I daresay you could not tell whether she 
wears her hair as a woman ought, or short, 
like yours. You never do notice anything 
of that kind.” 

Dr. Benedict 
certainly.” 

“And what color is it?” 

“Color? Oh, rather a dark, pretty au- 
burn.” 


smiled. “Oh, not short, 


With the autunin frosts the fever abated. 
In some households reigned glad hearts, as 
those whe had been stricken down came 
back to life and health ; in others were sad- 
ness and silence, and places empty forever- 
more. But nature and man wrought on, 


| pausing not for joy and sorrow ; the harvests 


were gathered ; children played among the 
fallen leaves; hearts were stirred by love, 
hope, ambition, as they had been from the 
beginning. Then the snow came ; the same 
snow that spread its mantle over new-made 
graves called the boys out to coast, and 
filled the air with merry sound of sieigh- 
bells. 

Grandmamma had been wishing for a 
week to pay a visit to her eldest daughter, 
Mrs. Dodge; but the roads were so rough 
that she shrank from the undertaking. 
Now, however, the snow had smoothed her 
Her 
wraps were brought out, and hung around 
the fire ; the camlet cloak, the big, old-fash- 
joned marten muff and Uippet,the moccasins 


and quilted mittens. James begged hard to 


escort; he was quite well now, he 
had been for some time, though still 
weak, and the fresh air would do him 


be ber 
u 


; him upas if for 
an Arctic expedition. ¢ was made 
nto a moving bund size, 





be ower to-day, it fine. I said 
to Sabena, 05 | Satie ouk the Gemma Sov ene 
chicken-pie, + Now, if ie not 
here to help us eat this be real disap- 
pointed.” And James, I rejoiced that 





and formed a guard of honor to escort her to | bridal entered. Clouds of white mus- | 
the red rocking-chair by the fire. lin, mists of tulle, soft biushes, and beam- 
“What ga in f pocket, grand. | ing eyes, were duly escorted by the ade- 
ma?" lithe tom, aware that | quate number uf gentlemen. Colestia came 
she generally carried a supply of rock-| in with her father. = 2 oa 
candy, and too artless to disguise his long- | themselves in the space out for 
pant ty 
Bless bis little heart!” exclaimed the old | lange sitting-room; and the of 
lady. “Look for yourself, deary, and see the district, the Rev. Mr. Watking, stepped 
what you can find. forward to perform the ceremony. Celestia 
But a catastrophe was revealed. The lid | Dodge became Celestia Morrison. 
of grandma's suuff-box had come off,and| Then came the banquet--« triumph of 
all the delicate straw-colored crystals were | hospitality and cul skill 
ape with ine der. Lith | “Who is that nice-looking young lady 
. in the bitterness nt ing in the middie there ?” Miss 
ment, began a prolonged howl. © cut arah Benedict, who had 


it short by suggesting that the candy might 
be washed; whereupon all the children 
trooped isto the kitchen to assist at the ab- 
lution. 

“It's so lucky you came to-day, mother,” 
sald Mrs. Dodge, in a low, confidential tone, 
, to be rid of them. “I should have 

reve over to you in « day or two had you 
not come. You know that Squire Mor- 
tison's only son, Cyrus, and Celestia are on- 
gaged. Well, they want the wedding to be 
next month.” 

“Do tell " exclaimed grandma, lifting ber 
hands. “It seems but yesterday that she 
was a little child.” 

“She is full young. But Cyrus is doing 


well and feels as if he had the best right to | he moved 


her now, That's the way ‘tis, mother. I 
suppose you lad the same to go through in 
your day.” 

“Yes,” said the old lady : “we bring our 
children up, and care for them, and have 
our hearts set upon them; and by-and-bye 
somebody comes along that is nothing to us, 
and never did us or them a hand's turn, and 
we are left alone, clean out of mind. It's 
not a happy thing, Lucy Ann; but, dear 
me, it's natural, 1 suppose. We were all 
the same. And it's for the best, after all; 
we cau't always be here to look to our chil- 
dren, and it's well they should make other 
friends to care for them when we are gone. 
The great point is to get the right sort of 
companion, You and Maria were both 
wonderfully lucky, Lucy; there are not 
many such men as your husband and James 
Harebell.” 

“Well, so far as that goes, I think Celes- 
tla has made a good choice In Cyrus, 
mother; and I was thinking perhaps Maria 
would come over and help me with the pre- 

jons.” 

“Oh, she'll come if she can; never fear,” 
answered vdma. 

‘The children burst in upon them, James 
marshalling his cousin Celestia. The boy 
was very fond of her; she was five or six 
years his senior, yet he cherished hopes 
(boy fashion) of winning her for his sweet- 
heart, and for his wife afterwards. 

Celestia looked so charming to-day and 
smiled so kindly on him, that he was in the 
seventh heaven. 

Grandmamma glanced signiticantly at Ce- 
lestia, who flushed like the dawn in return. 
Later, when the boys and the children were 
got rid of again, Celestia exhibited ber 
patchwork quilts, bright with pink or ‘Tur- 
key red; her piles of undergarments, ruffled 
and stitched & her own bands ; and mani- 
fold other preparations for the change 
awaiting her. 

“Her papa is going to take us over to Boyn- 
ton,” said Mrs. Dodge, “the first time he can 
spare the time, we shal choose out her tea- 
spoons, and china, and parlor nick-nacks, 
and all that. And there's her wedding- 
dress to get besides, and | don’t know what 
all. We shall have our hands full, | 


In the midst of these plannings, a sudden 
thought struck the bride-elect. “Grandma,” 
she asked, “do you see much of Dr. Bene- 
diet now ’" 

“Why, no, child, not very much. He has 
been quite atteutive, calling to see how Jim 
got along, but that's all. Why do you 
ask ’” 


“Celestia has a fancy—he calls here now 
and then, you know, mother—that he 
has a very good opinion of your little doc- 
tor—Miss Bunn,” put in Mrs, Dodge. 

“O fie!” said grandma. “ What a notion! 
Celestia thinks other people must be like 
herself—have their minds filled with sweet- 
hearts. Don't you believe a word of it, 
Lucy Ann.” 

Celestia blushed and laughed. She had 
certainly noticed that Dr. Benedict was fond 
of talking of Mary Bunn. 

The pleasant day over, grandmamma and 
James started for home after an early tea, 
Us latter buried in reminiscences of the 
good-bye kiss he had snatched from his 
cousin Celestia. 

* James,” spoke grandma suddenly, “you 
are getting to be a big boy, and ought to be 
th wo be trusted with a secret.” 

“1 should think so,” he replied, proudly. 

* Well, then, be sure you don't breathe a 
lisp of it to anybody—but something's go- 
ing to happen before long. It will bea 
splendid time for all you children. Your 
cousin Celestia is to be married next 
mouth to Squire Morrison's son.” 

Poor James! 


«Just look there!” exclaimed Miss Ketu- 
rah Benedict, as ber brother returned from 
his round one day to dinner. And she 
handed him an invitation tothe wedding. 

“Who is it? Who's going to be mar- 


She can’t be a day 
over nineteen ; not more than bare twenty 
at any rate. 1 wonder her mother hasn't 


more sense |" 
“Oh! well,” said the doctor, pleasantly, 


thing ourselves; and these you 
may be more fit to make a choice t 


may do—or ; 
What will happen, will happen. When you 
shall have given yourself over to some one 
of the smart widower around us, i may 
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who sat next to Squire Morrison. 
“Don't you know? Why, that's the 
lady doctor, Miss Bunn.” 
“That! well, I'm sure!” cried Miss Ke- 
Mh 2 we hd so very differ- 
ent—a strong-minded female, in spectacles. 
looks—rather nice 


: 


” 


“ She is very nice,” said the Squire, em- 


ly. 
Music succeeded to the banquet. 
Bunn did not sing, but she listened to 


? 


server. Looking up, she chanced to meet 
his eye, and colored slight! ; a very be- 
coming flush, Benedict 


pleasant, 
“ Celestia makes a charming bride, does she 
mot ?” 
“Very charming.” 
They conversed for sume little time, but 
hardly exchan another word during the 
remamder of the evening. It is remarka- 


ble, however, what satisfi conclusions 
good judges of character can diaw from the 
slightest Miss Bunn saw clearly 


mises. 

that Dr. Benedict had a« fineness of taste 
and an accuracy of observation which no 
one could suspect from his quiet, staid ex- 
terior. While the doctor, on his part, felt 
that Miss Bunn to even 
advantage in a scene like this than had 
dove in the sick-room where they first met. 
He could not but think, as she moved 
about oa Se that she would 
look particularly well in a white bridal 
dress and a flowing veil. 

The departure of @he bride and bridegroom 
for their own home was the signal for the 
general breaking-up. A number of sleighs 
stood in readiness at the door. Dr. Bene- 
dict was ao out for his own when his 
sister m. 

“John, 1 am not going home with you: 
I am going with the Laymans. They'll 
drop me at our door.” 

“Oh, very well,” said he; and helped 
her in. 

The next sleigh—a familv one—to draw 
up, was Mr. Harebeil’s. He had a large 
ar ' to go in it. 

“You will be very much crowded,” 
observed the doctor, “Miss Bunn”—tak- 
ing her hand—* let me give you a seat in 
mine,” 

“ Oh—thank you,” she answered, a pleas- 
ant flush rising to her face. “ But that 
would be crowding you and Miss Benedict.” 

“Not atall; itis her seat I offer you. 
She has deserted me to go with the Lay- 
mans.” And be handed her in 

It was a lovely night, the moon at the 
full, the air clear and still, the sleighing 
excellent : just the weather to stimulate the 
spirits and promote conversation; yet they 
drove on in perfect silence. The doctor 
had sometimes imagined how pleasant it 
would be to have Miss Bunn sitting by his 
side; he thought of dozens of things to say 
to her; remarks, tender or meaning, or 
only waiting encou nt to be so: and 
yet he sat in silence. Miss Bunn was begin- 
ning to think she must say something, no 
matter what, to break it—when he spoke. 

“Are you very busy just now ?” 

The entirely practical nature of this 
question steadied Miss Bunn's nerves, and 
she answered readily: 

“Not as busy as I should like to be. I 
feel sometimes rather discouraged. I do 
not advance as | thought to.” 

“Ah!” said the doctor, reflectively. “I 
sometimes wonder, madam, what women 
propose to themselves in undertaking our 


jon ?” 

“ To—to earn their bread; and to be of 
some service to the wurld while they are 
earning it,” she answered, timidly. 

“Very good. But—putting other con- 
siderations aside— women are so delicate, so 
unfit to contend with bad weather, fatigu- 
ing rides, and all those things which, in the 
a at any rate, are the necessary por- 
tion of a physician's life.” 

“In the best of life's daily duties, there is 
always some drawback. e must make 
the best of it, whatever it may be.” 

“Men must. But I cannot see that ladies 
need take upon themselves unpleasant 
duties. The end of a woman's life is—to 

” 


Miss Bunn gazed steadfastly at the horse's 
shadow on the snow. 

“ And the most fitting and the best end 
for her,” he added. 

“M does not enter into our calea- 
lations,” she rejoined, with some hesitation. 

“Oh, does it not? Do you mean to say 
that it never enters into yours? Never?” 

Whether it was the question, so boldly 
put, whether it was the tone, that had in it 
something peculiar, Mary Bunn grew em- 
barrassed, and did not answer. The doctor, 
instead of repeating it, looked steadily into 
her downcast face. Just for a moment 
their eyes met ; and then he took her hand 
in his and held it there. 

“You will think better of this; I am 
sure you will,” she wh as be handed 
her from the cutter on 
Harebell's. “We—you really know so very 
little of me.” 


in, had to meet with 
ishment from the Harebellis. 
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strong-m 
I faucy she'll take a husband 


“Not at all. 
next.” 

Something in the tone struck 
Keturah. She looked at him keenly. 

“John! It is not you?” 

“And if it were, 

“Uh, brother, brother!” she exclaimed 
despairingly ; “how little you know what 
you are about todo! I declare you are all 


comes to dealing with women, he is such 
a goose!” 

his burst of feeling brought forth a long 
silence, for the doctor did not dare to con- 
fute it. 

“Tell me one thing, John. Is the matter 
setiled ?” 

“Yes; unless you forbid the banns,” re- 
turned the doctor, smiling. “1 can't say 
what will be done in that case. Miss Bunn 
is most anxious for your good opinion and 
“ad S50,” observed M Keturah, 

“I presume so,” ise 
dryly. “ Well, John, I have said 


say. 

You must follow your own yh. Re | have 
pee == 2. nder. = ae 

ve my own little property, can * 
home p archer 

“I hoped to have amore friendly word 
than that from my only sister,” he said in 
pained tone. “After all we have been to 
each other, Keturah !” 

Tears caine into Miss Keturah’s eyes, 
strangers to such weakness. She st 
hard with herself. 

“You shall have it, John,” she said. “If 
I am afraid for you, it surely is not because 
I undervalue you. If you must marry, per- 
haps Mary Bunn will be as a wife for 
you as any other you could find. Give me 
time, John, to get reconciled to the idea.” 

Miss Keturah was more sad at heart than 
she cared to show. It is ever thus. For 
years she and her brother, who was younger 
than herself, had shared each other's home 
and thoughts ; for a far longer period he had 
been her chief object, her dearest pride in 
life. Now, some one else was coming to 
take her , tw be the first and best be- 
loved. ow hard it seemed to ber, let 
those women who have experienced a 
similar blow tell. And yet—who amidst 
us would say that he ought to have kept 
single for his sister's sake ? 


. . . . . . . . 


Three years later, Dr. Benedict sat by his 
own de, his little two-year-old upon 
his knee. Evening drew on: without, a 
snow-storm whirled and whitened; the 
windows shook, and latches rattled sharply ; 
within, all was light, and warmth, and rosy 
comfort. Th. wife, from her rocki 
tried to coax the child to her arms, but the 
little Mary defied temptation, and held reso- 
lutely to her father’s stout forefinger. From 
the opposite side of the fire Miss Keturah 
regarded the group complacently. i* was 
her conviction that never did earth, and 
searvely Heaven, contain such a cherub as 
that one particular infant. 

A horse and gig clattered up outside. The 
door-bell rang loudly. 

“Oh! dear,” exclaimed the wife. “I'm 
afraid it is some one for you, John.” 

And so it proved; a summons “over the 
hills and far away.” 

“How | wish you had not to go out in 
this storm, John!” she wh’ , 

“Perhaps you would like to go in m 
stead, dear,” he answered, a twinkle in h 
eye, pausing in the midst of wrapping up. 
“If so, I announce myself a convert to 
woman's rights; at least, for this occasion.” 

“Ah!” replied his wife, ing, “you 
are very triumphant because I proved un- 
equal to my opportunities. But there are 
staunch women left, my good sir, though I 
was recreant, who are trying to make the 
best of themselves and their rights.” 

“A woman's best right,” upspake Miss 
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The paupers who were out 
And waisering about 
Gather in. 
melt their frocen blaot 
y want a comve fool 
Ora gin 
«“ The summer does to bog 
Fen If you've lost a lex.” 
ow Uney say, 
“ But when the snow comes down 
On the country and the town 
It dent pay.” 
The poor grind the rich, 
Amt toll every ni 
To the end 
Industry reaps reward, 
The stothful steals ihe hoani, 
Just to spend. 


A double struggle game, 

With fleeting life for name 
Is our y. 

We shu Me forth and back 

With our cards of the pack 
While we may. 


But then all d mt leat, 
The 2 win is past, 


the 9 

A pile of try golk 

Is Cedureke ascd cold 
At the best 

The beggar to our hearth 

The bieakest day of earth 
Presses pear. 

Shall we alike push in, 

Where comes no chill of sin 
Or of fear’ 

Or shall we knock and pray, 

In humble christian way, 
Al the door, 

And not an entrance claim, 

As though we owved the same, 
And far more” 

Too cold it is to write 

At sero frozen tight, 
Tam done! 

If the moral find 

And keep it in your mind 
Il uave won. 
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THE AWKWARD YANKEE. 
A Western Sketch 


BY MARY F. AMES. 


“Come, Ellen, it is time you were mak- 
ing some preparation for Mrs. Foster's party, 
this evening. 

“Olt! yes, my grave sister, lam making 
all necessary preparation: that is, 1 am 
schooling my ears and eyes for all manner 
of comic sounds and sights. But for dress, 
as | do not know how to make linsey yet, | 
could not appear in fashionable costume if 
my life depended on it. Have you one of 
those plaided originals yet, Clara ?” 

“No, Ellen, for 1 have not needed any 
new dresses since | came here. But | 
should not be ashamed tw wear a home- 
spun dress, if circumstances required it.” 

« Not to a party ?” 

“Perhaps 1 should not like to wear a 
linsey dress to a party. Indeed, it would 
seem like offering an insult to the lady giv- 
ing the party; especially, if l had others, 
mure suitable for such au occasion. And, 
let me assure you, Ellen, you are very 
much mistaken regarding those you see 
around you, if wealth is the criterion by 
which you judge. if you attend this party, 
as our father wishes you to do, you will 
undoubtedly see richer dresses than you or 
I have ever worn. They may not be fash- 
joned in the latest style, but as no one 
kuows what is most fashiouable, all are 
happy in their ignorance.” 

“ Then | will try and become ignorant as 
speedily as pussible. But | suspect | shall 
be obliged to learn, as well as forget ; for, 
honor bright, Clara, | am troubled ta under- 
stand the language of some of my new 

ualutances: 


“| know they are in the habit of using 
some w ad even phrases which 
sound strangly to us. But, except among 


the very illiterate, their lang is better 
chosen than oursof the New BE: States.” 
“ Preposterous! Who ever uses reckon 


in place of think, I should like to know ?” 

“ Softly, Miss Critic. Is it any worse 
thau guess?” 

“i guess not,” confessed Ellen good 
humoredly. 

“But let me tell you of a funny little 
woman who came in the store, while | was 
there, this morning ?” 

“She wore the ail prevailing checked gown, 
that might have been fashioned after the 
oue Mrs. Noah wore in the ark, for all its 
resemblance to present style ; 
were precisely like those worn by men, and 
fitted loosely to the coarse wovlen stock- 
i that made a generous display of 
themselves, reach the short scrimp skirt. 
A calico suubonnet covered ber head ; the 
print consisting of black rvees, blue leaves, 
yellow buds and a red stem on a green 
ground. And of all the forlorn looking 
things about a woman's face it sat, or rather 
bung, the worst. 

Her hands were destitute of gloves, and 
fora shawl, she wore a hideous string of 
glass beads. 

She first asked Heury if he was the store- 
keeper? ‘1 reckon,’ was his outlandish 


She put her hand 
on some cheap prints lying on the counter, 
and asked the price ? 

* A bit a yard,’ was his reply. 

‘1 "low a bit is too much for such an 
—7 How much do you ask for 


this?’ placing her hand on a much nicer 
piece. ‘A bit and a pie.’ 

* it’s a heap dearer, but then, it's a heap 
finer. w much do you take to pay for a 
dress ?” 

* How many yards do you want ?” 

*1 reckon seven "lM make it, as I'm not 

* Ten bits and a pie.’ 

‘Which? 

‘Ten bite and a ' he answered, 
gravely as before. amd - 
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“But, really, | have some preparation to 

| make, if my her wishes me to make my 

debut this evening. And then look out for 

|My numerous couguests in Suckerdom,” 

and with a sweetly carolled couplet of 

Burns’ she went out, Clara watching her 
with almost a mother's fondness. 

Clara and Ellen were the only children 
of Mr. Palmer, and bad lost their mother 
four years before, when Clara was sixteen | 

jand Ellen thirteen years of age. At the | 
| time of Mos. Palmer's death, the husband 
| Was preparing lo remove lo asmall village 
jin Southern Iliuels, But the sudden 
death of the wife and mother rendered the 
| contemplated removal next to impossible, 
| as Clara Was tow young to take ber mother's 
| place, and Ellen was still in school. 

Three years were suffered to elapse be- 
fore the project so sadly interrupted was 
again attempted. Ellen was to remain 
one year longer at school, while Clara weut 
with her father, and took her place as house- 
keeper in their new home. 

if anything could have reconciled Mr. 
Palmer to the low of his wife, it would have 
been the society and gentle care of his 
daughter. The sorrow that had falien on 
her heart, when it was like. 

« Fair white paper, an unsullied sheet,” 
—alike susceptible to the tracery of grief | 
and the more joyous emotions belonging to | 
her tender years, had given a subdued and | 
quiet tors to her entire character. Ever | 
watchful of the feelings of others, she was | 
beloved by all ber acquaiutances both in her | 
old home and the new one in Ilinois; and, 
more especially, by ~w Leeson, who 
acted in the elty of clerk in her 
father’s store, and who boarded with the 
family. 

Mr. Palmer approved of the match, only 
stipulating that the marriage should not 
take place until Ellen should come from 
also have a few months training 
hd t from her wiser 


school, and 
in b 1 
sister. 
Aud now she had come, to be 
amused, and | am sorry to say, a little in- 
clined to ridicule anything out of the 
common order of thit Her father aud 
sister shrank from checking her exuberant 
= when she first arrived, so doubly 
had she become to them by their long 





array 


=. 

t this would no longer do, And Mr. 
Palmer resolved to-converse with ber upon 
the subject, before she attended this, her 
party, that she might not give offence by 

r thoughtless levity. Taking an oppor- 
tunity when ne one was present but her sis- 
ter, he said; 

“Ella, did I ever tell you how entirely 
uncultivated was the section of coun- 
try where we lived when my father first re- 
moved! to Massachusetts?” 

“I have beard you say it was a new coun- 
try ; that is all.” 

“It was indeed so, nor did it improve ve 
rapidly. For when | was twelve years old, 
eight years after we went there, I took the 
first trip to mill with the grain thrown 
across a horse's back; the roads through 
the woods being almost impassible for a 
wagon in a wet time. The distance was 
ten miles, and not a house on the way after 
1 left our little settlement, until I reached 
the one in which the mill was situated, 
My clothing, if 1 remember, consisted of a 
coarse linen shirt, tow trowsers and a check- 
ered waistcoat, all spun and woven by my 
mother’s hands; a straw hat braided and 
sewed by my sister and coarse shoes made 
by my father.” 

“But was your father able to dress you no 
better !" asked Ellen in surprise. 

“He did not need to dress me better ; 
that was considered @ fashionable suit for 
a boy by the inhabitants among whom we 
lived.” 

“Oh, well, if it was the fashion, it was 
just as well, of course !” 

“Yea, but necessity only had made it so. 
Our distance from market, and the difficul- 
ties in raising crops from new farms, to ob- 
tain money, had learned us to forego all su- 

rluities. Boys in Boston did not dress 
n this manner, And now, my dear girl, 
let me ask you how we should have felt if a 
young lady had come from the city, and 
while among us, ridiculed our home- 
spun attire, original phrases and rustic 
manners?” 

Ellen saw the application instantly and 
was silent. 

“I do not wish to grieve rr Ellen, but 
wish for my sake, you would try and be a 
little more careful about injuring the feel- 
ings of these strange people among whom 
you are to make your home. Your dear 
mother would have advised you thus, 
for she ever shrank from inflicting needless 
pain. And, believe Ellen, you will some 
day thank me for this.” 

“I do, indeed, thank you now, papa, 
and am only sorry to have merited the re- 

yor.” 


A way party of young and oid, were that 
evening assembled in Mrs. Foster's plain 
perior, and among the number Mr. Palmer 
and his two daughters. And he slould be 
pardoned, if admitting a feeling of pride at 
the admiration they excited. 

Ellen, indeed, was such a rare vision of 
youth and beauty, as po one in that humble 
village had gazed on for many a day. Her 
fresh, blooming complexion, rounded form, 
and a certain bewitching ease, never Ww be 
mistaken for boldness,rendered her charming 
to the little circle in which she now found 
herself. And she strove to obey her father's 
instructions to the letter by rendering her- 
self as agreeable as possible, to each one 
with whom she bad an opportunity of con- 
versing. Once she had like to have forgot- 
ten herself, when Mrs. Foster introduced a 
young man by the name of Smith, and whose 
address marked him, as from New England, 
unwietakably. 

“Pooty evenin’, Miss Parmer,” he drawled 
staring at the closed blind persistently. 

“Quite pleasant,” she assented, repressing 
a smile. 

“I hearn you've jist come inte: these 
parts? Ain't it a ome place? Say 
neow ?” 

“If you refer to the village, it is very 
prettily laid out, and the country asound, | 
think, is very beautiful.” 

“Wall, that’s jist wat I think, tew. I 
swan! Sense | cum here, I've "bout made 
up my mine not ter go back ter old Ver- 
mount agin, ter live. Darn t all !—what's 
the use diggin’ on them consarned ole 
mountings when you kin git lan’ bere jist as 

and mebby ct ” 

“I am told the soil is excellent here,” the 
young lady replied courteously. 

« you'd like ter dance ? Le's go in 
t'other room, where they're formin’ up for a 
cowtillion !” 

Poor Ellen! She ted she was about 
to become a martyr, but glancing in the 
direction of her father, she recei an cm 

ing nod, for he well knew that a lady 
like Mrs. Foster would not introduce one 
entirely destitute of polish, she suffered the 
awkward, shambling fellow to lead her to 
where a quadrilie was forming; be, very 
bear stumbling over the protruding boot of 
a sitter, with more fuct than brains, and 
who, as Elien was quite sure, intended to 
obstruct their way. Her eyes flashed — 
nantly at the insult, but her companion only 





like a crippled crane: but, to the no emall 
alification of Bilen, who was excessive! 
md of dancing. Whatever original move- 
ments be made he te bring him- 
self back to bis place in time ; thus subject- 
ing her to ue inconvenience, from 
mortification at the ill-eu titters of 
some, with less sense than mirthfulness in 
their composition. | 

The dance over, he led her to a seat, | 
taking care to k clear of all stray toes, | 
and again seated himself beside her. She 
was woudering how much more she had to 
eudure, when Henry Leeson took the oppor. | 
of lutroducing an acquaintance, and Mr, | 
Smith trundied himself off. She was pleas | 
antly conversing with the gentleman when 
they were interrupted by a pert Miss, who 
asked if she was not “tired like, by that | 
sthupid Yankee, what Miss Foster made 
such a tode iu lotroducing to everybody ?" 

Ellen replied that she was not tired, and 
thus far, had ng the party. “Yes, but 
that abominable Mr. Smith! | wonder 
Mrs. Foster cannot see he is almost a fool! 
Lut be is a relation, Lam told, and that 
makes all difference with some people.” 

“1 differ with you, as regards his intellect. | 
To me, he seems shrewd enough.” 

“Well, if he ia, l should think he would 
know when he is insulted. But he does 
not. For when he came and tried to talk 
to me, in his everlasting lingo, and I 
laughed in his face, to drive him away, he 
asked me to dance with him!” 

“Aud you retused ?” 

“You're right. I did that.” 

“And | did not. Let his speech aud 
manners be what they may, as the guest, and 
much more, a relative of our kind entertain- 
ers, | feel bound, by the rules of good breed- 
ing, to treat him politely.” 

‘And for whieh you will accept 
their thauks, Miss Ellen,” said Mr. Foster, 
who had approached them unobserved, 
Ellen was pitiably embarrassed, that her 
remark had been overheard, but the tact of 
the gentleman soon reassured ber, and they 
conversed freely. 

The conversation was of the vil and 
ite prosperity. And Mr. Foster her 
that at one-sixth of the real estate 
belonged to a young Virginian, who had 
lately fallen heir to the property, and whose 
agent he (Mr. Foster) was, 

“He has never lived among ua, but pro- 
poses soon to do so, 1 believe, He isa most 
estimable young man, and will undoubtedly 
ald much fa the Improvement of our village. 
The name is Maiden. Just then loud talk- 
ing was to be beard in another room and 
Mr. Foster said, with a smile, “Our friend 
Smith is in trouble again. If you will ae- 
company me, we will learn what new 
horror he has found.” 

“Wall, [swan! ef a feller can't take off 
his coat, when he is tew warm, I'd like to 
know what our fathers fit and bled for? 
it's tew bad," he whined. “Jehosaphat! 
Wouldn't our folks laff ter hear me tell ont ? 
Roasted ‘live jist acause it's unpolite to take 
otf my coat teraparty! Thunder and light- 
hing! what you grinnuin’ at? You are the 
feller what tried wo trip me up, when L'se 
goin’ to dance. I ain't forgot it, nor | ain't 
agolu to, neither,” 

He of the large feet shrank back, and 
Mr. Smith returned to the subject of the 
coat. 

“Now I want ter know, Mr. Foster, ef I 
can't take off this coat? or is it raly on- 
fashionable ?” 

“Certainly you can remove your coat, if 
you wish to do so; but it is not customary, 
especially in the presence of ladies. But 
perhaps some of the gentlemen would like 
to — the case with you? 1, for one, 
should be very happy to listen to a discus- 
sion upon the subject.” 

“That's the checker! 1 can arger like all 

messed. Who comes?” 

Emboldened by the Lint from their host, 
three or four entered the list resolved to 
exhibit their own talents and also draw out 
the Yankee for the amusement of the lise 
teners, 

But, somehow, the play was not acted 
according to programme. Smith's logic was 
better than his language; and his witty 
repartees, covert sarcasms and wholesome 
advice, drawled through his wose, caused 
his opponents, one after another, to give up 
the contest; and that too, with a feeling of 
avpearin ridiculous. 

Mr. Foster watched Ellen as she listened, 
eagerly, to the war of words; now bending 
forward, hd gs lips, when she fancied 
poor Smith baffled, as if she would lend him 
words, and then sinking back with a sigh of 
relief, when he had put his foes to flight. 
When no one replied to him the Yankee 
more quietly than he had done anything be- 
fore during the evening, withdrew himself 
from the little group, and sat down watching 
others, as if be would like to appear as they 
did, or, thus thought Ellen. And when 
Clara Joined her from the dancing-room, 
she said, in a whisper: “1 feel sorry for the 
poor fellow !" 

“lo whom do you refer?” asked her 
sister in surprise. 

“ Mr. Smith, who sits there in the corner, 
looking so lonely and homesick, Go and 
speak to bim, then. No one will wouder 
in such @ mixed company as this.” 

“1 do not like to go alone, as | am a 
stranger here, but you, Clara, no one would 
say aword, Kven Heury would be ashamed 
of being jealous of the poor awkward 
Yankee.’ 

“ Then f, with me,” and slipping her 
arm around her graceful sister,they sauntered 
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“ Have |, indeed, forever, forfeited your 
esteem by this unfortunate masquerade °” 

“| have known you only in the character 
of Mr. Smith,” she replied, blushing at bis 
Car heal ues. “Ll have yet to become 
myainted with Mr. Makten.” 

“ Dhank you, thank you both 
have koown better,” be achled, 
Moved away. 

li would be impossible to deseribe the 
suprise, and to some cousternation, when 
the best introduced his guest ae Mi. Malden, 
ami pleasantly explatued the ruse, played 
for the eutertainment of the company. The | 
name was al ae familia: to the guests, 
ae Chat of Uheir village. 


To atrerhl 


as they 


The would-be wit, who had obstructed | 


hie way to the dancing-room, ventured for | 
ward to apologiae. 

“Not to me, sir, but a suitable one to 
Mise Palmer, would not be out of place.” 

Aud the pert miss who refused to dance 
With him, whispered to Ellen 

“How unfortunate! and you knew all 
the while who he was?" 

* Indeed, | did not, any more than your- 
self. Lonly knew he was a friend of our 
entertainers, whe were doing all in their 
power to make the evening « pleasant one 
© the company.” 

“ Then they have failed in my case, and 
lonly wish | had staid at home,” she re- 
plied, ready to ery with vexation. 

“Will you please tell me what vexes 
you” said the ubiquttous Malden, whe 
Was persistently following up the trail of 
annoyance bis acting had left behind. 

“ Will you excuse we, for being impolite 
to you, en?" 

“Certainly. And do you knew, you 
paid me a very high compliment, by so 
utterly believing in the character | had 
assumed?” 

In this, and a similar manner, he man- 
aged to restore good feeling ; atid when the 
party broke up, each one wasready to laugh 
over what he considered a good joke got up 
for one evening's amusemont, 

ut, Ls wpe Mr. Maiden was not 
quite satiatiod with the absolution of Ellen 
Palmer, and made frequent calls at the 
residence of her father, to reassure himself 
of the certainty of the fact. 

* Heigho!" exclaimed Mr. Paimer, one 
day,as4 bowquet was sent in for Miss Kilen, 
with the compliments of Mr. Malden, “ 1 
oe how it will be, | am to have no house- 
keeper afier all.” 

Aud © it proved ; for a few mouth, afer 
the marriage of Clara and Heary Leeson, 
Kilen was married to Mr. Malden. 

All this happened more than twenty yearn 
ago. The lithe village has become a city 
of several thousaud ieoheabinante. Mr. Mal- 
den bas been elected to high places of trust 
in his adopted State, and always with the 
full sutirages of bis townemen, The mer 
cantile tim of Palmer & Leeson has pros 
pered, and the family reunions are flequent. 
And at those social gatherings nothing will 
quicker bring a smile to the faces of the 
older members of the party than a reminder 
ol the © Awkward Vankew,” 
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THi GREAT MARKETS OF PARIS 


There is in the heart of Paris an estab- 
lishment where 1,000,000 mouths seek 
daily food, in whose neighborhood are te 
be found street afer street which wake 
when the other portions of the city pre- 
pare for sleep: a quarter traversed every 
night by 12,000 vehicles, and from four to 
ten o'clock a. M., sees added to its 42,000 
inhabitants a foating population of at least 
60,000 suuls ; in one word, the Great Mar 
kets. 

Six uniform divisions, marshalled in two 

ranks, are sheltered under an imiuense iron 
roof, which has a superficies of 20,000 yards 
A forest of delicate and elegant small col- 
umne support this gigantic reof. Broad 
walks planted with trees extend arouid the 
Vaal parallelogram, which is cromeed by 
three covered avenues, The sia divisions 
have each their especial trade. One is de- 
voted to fruit and flowers; another t) vey 
etables ; another to fish; this to egies and 
butter by the wholesale ; that to game and 
poultry ; as for the sixth and last, so many 
diferent sorts of iings are sold there, that 
we cannot find space for the enumeration of 
them. 
Beneath the Great Markets are visible 
the cellars. ‘There are thirty of them. As 
a general rule, each cellar is a basement 
floor which is an exact copy of the division 
above ground. There are the same lines of 
stalls, only instead of the stalls above ground 
there are lofty recesses, divided by fron 
railing, with numbers corresponding to the 
numbers of the shops above them. These 
recesses are the store-rooms of the market 
people ; they keep their stock and baskets 
inthem. They are all alike ; except that 
the fishmongers have, besides, reservoirs 
supplied with running water, where the 
fisies are kept alive. 

In the cellar of retail butter dealers sev 
eral conscientious tradesmen are discovered 
giving their stock (which is a little rancid) 
the desired fresh taste. They mix by ga» 
light on wooden boards their venerable 
butter, water it, add a litthe Hour if the but 
ter lacks consistence; and if it is too pale 
they add carrot juice or carmine, which in 
afew moments gives the palest butter the 
beautiful orange color so dear to al! house 
Wives. 

in the next cellar are the poultry sham 
bles. Around cight immense marble tables, 





to where Mr. Smith was sitting 

He arose, and with a merry twinkle in 
his eyes, offered his seat to one, and im 
mediately placed another for ‘the other, 
while he remained standing 

“We thought you appeared too serious 
for such a way party,” observed Clara, “and 
have come to have a social chat with you, 
Mr. Smith.” 

“And,” replied he bowing, “permit Smith 
Malden to thank yeu for the sympathy se 
generously rendered Mr. Smith, the awk 
ward Yankee.” 

The sisters gazed and listened in perfect 
astonishment. 

“I promised to leave this denouement to 
our kind friends, the Fosters. But | am 
sure they will forgive me, when they learn 


how sorely | was tempted. Although 
reared in the South, [ received my collegiate 
course in Dartmouth, New Hampshire. 


While there, 1 was much amused to observe 
the difference in speech, manners, ete., of 
the country people, and those in my native 
State. And to please my classmates, would 
often attempt lo personate either character ; 
succeeding best, however, as they assured 
me, in that of the Yankee. 

When | arrived here, last evening, Mrs. 
Foster was lamenting the failure of a little 


lay, she had arranged for the amusement of 
- . Later, when she again referred 
tw her disappointment, i hesitatingly, 


offered myself as 4 troupe of one, and gave 
her a specimen of the character. She evi- 
dently considered it better than nothing, 
and I shall not regret it, if 1 may hope for 
the pardon of the lady, whe honored me 
with her hand, as | dlundered through a | 
quasi iile ?” | 

“No apology is necessary, Mr. Malden,” | 
she replied. “it has been a farce, and I | 
have, unwittingly been one of the actors.” | 

Mr. Malden fancied there was a tone of 
bitterness in ber voice; at least, her inten- | 
tion of leaving him, was evident, and he | 











! by jingo !” and 
the rough compliment of one caused her 
to overluok nence of the other. 

Mr. Smith through the figure 


said, louking wistfully in ber eyes: | although he does 


| Dinag. 


placed equi-distant from each other and in 
regular order, are men, women, and chil- 
dren, cutting, clipping, learing, picking, pul 
They have all been at work since 
eleven o'clock, vo m., amd they will not 
have ended their task before five or six 
o'clock, a. M.,; for they have to prepare 
some 1,000 or 1,200 geese, turkeys, chick 
ous, ducks, or pigeons for the market stalls. 
Everywhere in the neighborhood of this cel- 
lar, one sees nothing but baskets full of 
feathers, baskets full of poultry under sen 
tence of death, heaps of dressed poultry. 
The Great Markets are still quiet, but la 
bor bas begun its tasks even above gound. 
One detects faint glimmers of light through 
the iron railings of the divisions allotted to 





than any ofthem. The butter porters and 
meat porters earn their Se. Sd. a morning. 
Neat © them come the fruit porters, and 
the fish and four porter, earning upon an 
aver as, 4d, a morning. 

At four o'clock A. m., the market bell 
rings to announce the opening of the mar- 
ket. None but vegetable dealers have the 


right to begin to sell as soon as they begin | 


tw unload. All the others are flirbkiden to 
enter inte joue with purchasers 
before this bell rings. Sellers are looking, 
sharp purchasers are examining the provis- 
toms, some men who seem to be loitering 
ily, are watching a basket as a cat watches 
a mouse, When the bell rings the scene 


apparently. 
aint before the bell ceases ringing, Uhousaude 
of baskets have hands. 


in the market. Their hours of sale are all 
day jong. They are the chief go-between 
of market gardener and buyer. They pay 
the reut for their stalls (each has her name 
paiuted above her stall) by the 
in wivance, There are two other 
ea ny Nye ee 
buy from 
é&e., at the period of the day when 
at the 
when 
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E 


: 
& 


t 
; 
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extremely cheap (fur instance, 
of the market,) to sell them 
have risen invalue. The other is 
by market gardeners themselves, 
with ~ hy —- and buy in 
ing from bretheren the wherew 
fl them. 


ltt 


ing about in Paria, who 
ing to the Great Markets for their supplies. 
They are watched by special 

whose duty it ls to see 

stop in the streets or loiter 
hood of markets. 
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REVIEWS. 


MAGAZINGS Fon Fenavany : 


Moet of us prefer to keep out of Hedlam 
as long as may be, but Julius Chambers 
deliberately planned to be placed in a tu- 
natic asylum, that he m tell the world 
what he observed there. It was believed 
that abuses existed in such institutions 
which ought to be exposed, and Mr. Cham- 
bers,at the Instance of the New York Tribune 
for which he was a reporter, undertook the 
task moet successfully. Having carefully 
studied his part, he Insanity so well 
that he was pronou a ft subject for the 
Asylum by two expert physicians, and — 
soon passed through an experience wh 
he was very soon glad to bring to a clase. 
What he font and saw are graphically de 
scribed ina litth work entitled: “A Mad 
World and ita Inhabitants.” It has ¢ 
lnterest than any work of fletion. His ac- 
count was first published in the newspapers, 
but is worthy of a permanent place in the 
Sibrary. (New York, D. Appleton & Co > 


Lippincott’s is especially strong in fhe- 
tion. Lesides the continuation Pi Cleorge 
Macdonald's serial, “The Marquis of Los- 
sie,” there are two capital short stories, 
“Hebe,” by the author of “Blindpita,” and 
“The Cruise of the Heron,” by James T. 
McKay, and the opening chapters of Auer 
hach's new tale, “Young Aloys; or, The 
Giawk from America,” which may be de 
scribed as glimpses of German life through 
American spectactes. Of the other articles, 
the most noticeable are Gail Hamilton's 
“allroad Keflections,” ss by @ jour 
ney on the Union Pacific Railroad; the con- 
cluding portions of Edward King's “I'te- 
tures from Spain,” aed Edward Hruece's 
“Floor of Fire,” both full of entertaining 
jnformation, and amply illustrated; and a 
scholarly avalysia of the second part of 
Ciethe'’s “Faust,” by Prof. W. MH. Good 
year, There are several poems in the num 
ber, the best being “The Christinas Tree,” 
by Kinma Lazarus, and a sonnet on “The 
Wabash,” by Maurice Thompson, The 
“Monthly Gossip” presents the usual variety 
of topics. 


Scribner's is bright with “Trout Fishing 
on the Kangeley Lakes,” followed by “A 
Winter on the Nile,” by General George I 
MeClellan. Dr. Holland's novel “Niche 
lew Minturn” is continued, alse “Tivat 
Lasso Lowries.” Mra. S. 1. Merrick, shows 
tus What she has seen with her « Microseope 
among the Flowers.” The illustrations 
are of the finest order, and, altogether, the 
number is a rich treat. 


Harpers’ gives first an illustrated article 
entitled “Or the Taff” deseriptive of Welsh 
scenery and life, “The Lag look of the 
Savannah " iHlustrated, tells the story of the 
first voyage by steamer across the Atlantic 
“The Laud of the locas" gives a summary 
of the explorations of KE. George Squier in 
Hlivation in Atertoa 

1 the 


that reign of anehente 
“A Woman Le 
tustial assortment Of shetelves, pametry 
make up a number of 
whoch with this standard may 
tirely satisfactory 


avetage ea&celletwe 


isiin te et 


an illustrated 
by Ernest In 
of the tester 


Appletons with 

paperou “Our Witter Dirils 
gersoll, The leading feature 
is the opening chapters of a new novel en 
titled “Cherry Ripe,” by Helen I Mathers, 
in which a charming freshuess gives prom 
ine of «a delightful acquaintance with the 
heroine. ‘There is a paper by Juntas Hear 
Hrowne, entitied “The Men who Pascinat. 


Opens 


Women,” which may fairly be said to have 
a fascinating iiterest | Chere ts a short story 
by “ME. WOS." one by Nora Perry, ane 


a third by James Payn, a very picturesque 


paper entitied “Kubens's Land.” and a va 
riety of tly par The poem, “Two 
Women the first portion of which was 
given in the January junber, ts concluded 
This is a stirring story ti vene which while 
Jackitus feist) seme w lat, perhaps, ex tibial. 


a really remarkable graphic power 


Toe radical defect in most) school beaks 





fruit and vegetables. If one goes wear be 
discovers women seated around lamps or | 
lanterns. They are shelling peas. A large 
number of women earn their daily bread 
for six months of the year by shelling peas. | 
One may form some couception of the num: | 
ber of peas requred, when he is told that 
Paris consumes during Ubese six months 00, 
000,000 quarts of the valuable vegetable 
‘There are some vegetable 
employ every season 200 women to de noth 
ing but shell peas for them. They yet 15d, 
for shelling a large basket which contains 
twenty tive pounds of peas. An active wo 
mancan shell fifty pounds in her ten or 
twelve hours of labor; but then she must 
not dawdle. 

The porters of the Great Markets are or 
ganized in an excellent association. Five 
orsix hundred members belong to their 
society, and they unload and load not only 
in the Great Markets, but in several other 
markets. They are divided into gangs, 
which are sub-divided into squads, eacl 
having a foreman. At the Great Markets 
are ty be found the butter porters, the | 
fruit porters, the meat porters , flour por- | 
ters, and soon. A“ chief foreman ™ is in- 
vested with the sovereignty over all of them, 
not receive one sou more 








| off school education 


jto construct 


has been that wlule they give abundant 


exercise lo the memory, the pupils power 


fof todependent investigation amd reasonin 


is but little called inte action. He may ac 
quire considerable learning under 
training, bud it will not make bim a robust 
thinker, which is, or ought to be, the pus pose 
A change for the bet 
ter is slowly being made, and every help tn 
the right direction should be welcomed 
An uupretending litth work, one of the 
series of Science Primers, entitled Liven- 
tional Geometry, is worthy of special men- 
tion as & book which teaches a pupil to 
think forhimself. He receives help enough 
by definition and suggestion lo enable him 
his own primary geometry. 
The author, Wiliam George Spencer, father 
of Herbert Spencer, a sk liful mathematical 
teacher, found that by the use of this work 
which he prepared for his own classes, an 
unusua! interest in the study was al ouce 
awakened. The young pupil, becoming an 


| original investigator, is continually rewarded 


by new discoveries, and gues forward with 
alacrity under this natural and healthful 
stimulus. Every teacher should at least 
examine this book. (New York, D. Apple 
toa & Co.) 


The retail market-women rent the stalis 


NEWS NOTES. 


\ Heston store which rented for $17,000 
| bast yeas hae just bem leased for $5,000. 


\s effort is being made in New York to 


| raise 8.000 fora martyrs memerial fund. 
| Five millions in gold and mutilated le 
gal tonders, fractional » and bank 
notes, have arrived in Washington from San 
Fras 
| Gear damage estimated a several mil- 
Hons, has been dene at Pittsburgh and Cie 
cinnati by the breaking ap of the ice in the 
Ohio rives 
Tur Philadelphia Post Office issued mon- 
ey orders ty the amount of §%,454,406.40. 


iw 


has been found in the express office at Mon- 


treal, and sent back to New York. 
THERE are at present about 350 wells io 
Canada capable of ail, but owing 
to the dulinese of the only about 
200 of these are ta There are 
fleen refineries, at London. 
‘Tunum has lately been a Increase in 
the annunt of butter to Kugtand. 
oa leat ~ Tanonese 
year wae 
Cae Oe ae 
Turk number of public in Call- 
fonin te 2300, These were a 
IF vet” “ico rt 
mae 
peort obo gre to ie = 
4, ONT ae. 


Tux oe 
claimed of india on 
The ceremonies in lndia were on 
magniticont scale. All the native 
of auy rank were present. They 
costly tokens of homage, rece! 

morative dais, and other 


(hain, 


Fre 
ii 


nt 
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Me., in case « like sum was 
other quarters, The plan has 
out, aud an eudow ment fund of $190,000 
now secured. 

Anout 1200 Icelanders have immigrated 
to Manitoba and settled on Lake Winni 
ata place which they call Gimli, The 
onlal Government has given them land and 
helped them to get over They are very 
unlucky, however, this winter, numbers 
of them, especially children, having 
died of small-pox. 

Tux ice harvest has been abundant this 
season, and gathered much earlier than it ie 
usually done. 


nearly so. There is already enough served 
to supply next summer's wants. It will be 
fortunate if consumers find the price in 
accordance with the supply. 


Juet now Great Hritaln seems to be hav- 
ing an epidemic of capital punishment. 
Kvery batch of newspapers received from 
there containe an account of at least one ex- 
ecution, During one week recently there 
were four persons executed within three 
dave, and the number of murders keeps 
pace with the number of hangings. 


‘Tie light-house at Hooper Strait, Eastern 
Shore of Chesapeake bay, which was carried 
away by the jee on Thurlay last, was 
carried out on the Chesapeake about four 
intles with the erew on beard The beats 
belonging to it were canght by the falling 
house, which remained afloat on the towyand 
at last advices Ht was four tales west Horth- 
weetof its proper location, where there are 
shout seven fathome of water The tee still 
kept 1 afloat, anu be assistance could be 
the trom the shore, 
asistant had 





iven Light keepers 


Captain Conoway and an 


off the Tight havtise 


charge 
As enormous aquarium, to cost not leas 
| than one millon of franes oon 


| structed for the Exhibition of [S75 of which 


will tee 


ito owill be ome of the greatest curtosities. 
A French company will bave charge of it, 
aed will erect it at their own cost Frou 
| the stuallest minnows to the largest whales, 
} sharks, ated cree snliles, there are to be living 
peciieos in the sail aquarium, and orders 
already been given for securing the 
monsters There will be fresh-water tanks 
land seawater tanks, and Che aquarium will 
be so constructed that it may become one of 
the sights of Parts, to rmain open after the 
Fidei teitierts clewme 


have 


“" 

Th success at the Massachusetts Insti 
tute of Technology of the new mechanical 
worksheps on the Kussian system, the fires 
of whieh) (for vise work) was opened about 
two montha siner, has been well established. 
During the past week 4 committee from the 
Mechanics’ Asoctation, which, by dona 
tions, bas aided largely in furthering the 
enterprise, visited the shope and expressed 
themselves as highiy pleased with the re- 
sults already obtained by the students af 
hling and chipping A number of machin- 
ists have also lately examined the work, 


whieh they proneunced excellent, even 
exceeding that required in ordinary 
pach tee sleopey The catalogue states that 

sop ek is strictly unique, there 
Derg, se fer as is bien, te other school 


for metal working co structed op the same 
plan except in Kussia. 


Minimo Stocks in California are lower 
than at any period for years past. After the 
failure of the Bank of California the old 
shares of Consolidated Virginia only fell to 
$200 on the street, while Ophir never went 
below $40. Now the former is down low 
in the thirties and Ophir is worth only 
about half what it Lrought in the 
days of the autumn of 1575. There is the 
greatest consternation among dealers, who 
are being sold out right and left. Hundreds 
of men who were worth 4 competence 8 
week age are worth less (han nething to-day. 
A few motiths ago people bougat the bon- 
anzas at STV or GO. The stock went to g00 
and they sold out, aud, when it fell to $50, 
they bought tu again, thinking they had 
done a big thing. This has been repeated 
many times, but the reaction has not yet 
come, and the selling and taking in at lower 
figures bas become something ike a mag 
nificent faree. 

——_ a -__ 
Tue Lonos ane STRAINED AND RACKED 
by ao obstinate Cough whieh taken In time, 


| De. Jayne's Kxpectoramt would speedily eure. 
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TO WHOM IT MaY CONCERS. 


It te not by wetebing ae) boping. 
Hy sioth z, by seneclemaly groping. 
Ky grumbling. of sulleniy moping. 
fartane can ever be won, 
lt te net by wishing aod praying, 
My inet , ond by delaying, 
B inte straying. 
giddy eapiorers o ef run 


lt is oot constantly leaning 
Un Bandy bn a | whiee jolervening 


You hope to sequire the full meaning 
on news, faithfully —— a 
sat Gucewes will ever come nee ; 
w ith it's emilee and blessings to cheer you, 
This truth you must get . h - ere you 
pathwey to fortune bave leart 


A leneon the wild wood can teach you, 

If you will allow it to reach you, 

Twili! enrnestiy, strongly beseech you, 
To and like the elm of the oat 

To stand on your own footing omg, 

To mate cach endeavor yours whe \y 

If you U tise frem a place Ural be lowly, 
Kha fortune « smiles ever invoke 


it * Wet by langubily pour 
(her marbic, with t tet jofly soaring, 
A vision of bewuly 77 
That genius achieves tte great fame 
The sealptor is te, Who betoiting 
The viston of benaty unfolting 
Hy patiently carving acd tere behing 
Tehinge honor teoet high ta his ane 





It te net by entiessly hoping 

By sighing, aod Wweepiog arel moping 

Hy 'reaming, ated echomiog, and groping, 
iat fortune you ever can win, 

Tie only by thinking avd doing 
y purpose defnei © or pursuing 

Pour own course lo prosperity bowling 
And wow te the time to begin 


—~ ee 


REP ENA. 


BY MRS. HENRY WOOD, 


AUTHOR OF " FART LIANE 


(Wade story was commenest in No Ww, Voi 
® Keck number can always be obtained.| 


CHAVTER XXIV. 
FACING THE THORK, 


The eapronage Was growlnig lutolerable to 
Frank. And ov this very day, just about 
the time that Sir Philip Stane was at Kagles’ 
Nest, be flung prudence to the winds, and 
questioned the enemy The Tiger had 
wandered as near to the house as he could 
ge Wilhout being guilty of a positive tres 
pes) awd Frank, chaneing to turn out of 
what was called the Heach walk, came upon 
him face to face. It was the first time they 
had thus closely met. Fora full minute 
they gazed ateach other, The Tiger stood 
his ground, and quietly took from his pocket 
a emall note-case of brown morocco jeather, 
With the jnitiwls ©. 1.” stamped upon it 
im gilt 

* Does tis belong to you ?" questioned 
the Tiger. 

“Nat to me,” replied Frank, “But 1 
belive it pelougs to my cousin, Mr, Raynor.” 

“LT picked it up a few minutes ago as | 
was strolling along. Perhaps you will be 
© gol as vive it to ite owner.” 

Frou tock the ea@te from the Tiger, and 
thanked tin Even to this) tian, suspect 
ing him, as he did, for a despieable apy, be 
could but be courteous Amd tideed, but 
for the suspicion, Frank would have rather 
liked the man's face, now he saw it closely ; 
the thought passed through bis mind that, 
for a Tiger, be was a civilized one There 
was a tone of pleasant freedom in the volor, 
the dark grey eyes, gazing steadily into 
Frank's, were earnest and steady, 

© You come from TPreanach,” sald Prank 
suddenly, speaking: Upon lnpu bse, 

© Freon TPreanach 0" repeated the stranger, 
vaguely, and evincig ne surprise. 

“OF foot seme one there,” continued 
Frank, © Employed by him to—to look 
after his villainous interests here.” 

“Lam my own employer, young man.” 

“ What is your name, pray?” 

“Lf LT theaght it coneermed you to know 
it, | might perhaps inform you,” was the 
ti delivered, 

“ That suppose it does concer me?" 

“"Tis my opinion it does not.” 

“ At any rate your business here does.” 

* Dhow utr 

“Will you deny that you have business 
here? Hhusiness of a private mature?" 

“Teannot deny that; for it is true.” 

“ And that your business consists in peep 
ing, and warcbing, and spy ig ? 

“ You are partly right.” 

“ And,” continued Frank, growing warm, 
“dent you think that to peep and to spy ts 
a despicable proceeding 

“in some cases it may undoubtedly be 
so myarnied,” was the ealmy cool answer 
“1h oliver Cases i is perfectly justifiable 
When some end, for imstance, has to be 


obtained: or, let us say, a problem worked 
out!” 
“The Devil can quote Seripture, we are 


told, to serve bis own purposes,” muttered 
Frank to himself as he turned away: afraid 
of pursuing Ure subject; half afraid of what 
twvelation the man might make, and of his 
fearioss grey eyes and their steadfast gaze 

They strode apart from one auother at 
right angles, The stranger with careless, 
easy sles, with profound composure ; 
Frank loss easy than usual 

“1 wonder,” soliloguized he, © whether 
Pellet has let him inte that unhappy night's 
secrets, or whether he has but given him 
general instructions to look after me, and 
bas kept him in the dark Any way, 1 wish 
Blase lellet was -" 

The wish, whatever 
was lef unspoken For the Tiger had 
changed his Qourse. He had turned to follow 
Frank af a fleet pace, and now came up 
with him 

“ Will you tell me, sir, what luduced you 
t®) assume that | had come here from Tren 
nach? Aud for what purpose 1 am * spy 
ing ”—and upon whom °” 

“ There's no need to tell you,” rejoined 
Frank. © You know too well already.” 

“Suppose I tell you | de not Kaew?" 

“1 hope you doug; it's all the same,” 
returned Frank indifferently, believing he 
was being played with. 

“ Perhaps you have run up debts at Tren 
nach, and are mistaking me fora Sheriff, 
officer the Tiger, once nore 


it might have been, 


proceeded 
garing steadfastly at Frark as he spoke. 
“ Your cousin, the 


son, has been 
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troubles were culminating to a point: 
least, in-eo-far as that he was lo 
for one of hie debts, though be kuew 
tnet. lt would come upon ay 
thing like a shock. Since fear, on 
of the Tiger, had subsided, he had enjoyed 
a complete inmunity from personal annoy- 
ence ; ry pany ye 
to rest; so that he went about , there, 
and everywhere, feeling free as air. 

He had been out in the cart all the 
Cd . Upon going | on his 
return, the entrance that was nearest to 
the stables, he, in passing the butler’s pantry 
saw Lamb standigg in it. The man made 
a sudden movement as t » he would 
speak with him, and it Chariey. 

“De you want me, Lamb?" he asked, 
halting to put the question. 

Lam) dre his voice toa mysterious 
whisper, and Charley instinctively moved 
inside, and shut the door behind him. 
Lamb knew nearly as much sbout his 
young master's embarrassments as he him- 
self knew. 

o y has been here this morning who 
wanted to see you, Mr. Charles. When I 
said you were out—gone up to London, I, 
thought— he seemed as if he'd hardly believe 
me. | began to think I shouldn't get rid of 
him.” 

“Who was it!" asked Charles. 

“It waea respectable ~oy man, sir. 
Highly respectable, one might be tempted 
to call him, if his errand had not been to 
bother for money. Heing near the neigh- 
borhood, he had turned aside to Grassmere 
to see you, he said, and his business with 
you was particular, Of course | knew what 
it ail meant, Mr. Charles, and I declared 
you were out for the day and couldn't be 
nee o—- he waited till night.” 

“I wonder which of them it was ?" mused 
Charley. “Did be give his name 

“Yes, sir; Huddies. He—”" 

“Oh, Huddles, is it?" interrupted Charley, 
his mouth falling. “I'm glad | didn’t see 
hin Is he gone for good, do you think, 
Lamb?" 

“Lshould say so, sir, 1 fully impressed 
upon bim that-his waiting would be of no 
earthly use. Teven said, Mr. Charles, that 
there was ho answering for your return 
when you went to London, and that you 
might be there a week, for all IT could say. 
Lteld him he had better write to you, Mr. 
Charles. ‘Very well, he said in answer, 
and went off with a rapid step; no doubt to 
catch, the next train.” 

“That's all right 
completely reassured. 
here, Lamb?" 

“Str Philip Stane called, sir, And some 
ladies are in the drawing-room now. Would 
you like some refreshment, Mr. Charles?” 

“No, UD wait UH dinner time.” 

Hat it wanted same two or three hour to 
duiner time yet. Presently Charles went 
strolling out on foot, digesting the unpleas- 
ant ttemof news that his father luc just 
hastened to impart to him—the sneaking 
behavior (aa he called ity of William Stane, 
Charles felt greatly vexed and annoyed at it 
for Alice's sake, He was sure there was a 
mutual attachmen\k and had believed that 
they understood each other. 

Lost in reflections on this subject, and 
never giving as much as a thought to the 
mattor imparted to bim= by Lamb, his eves 
never raised, his footsteps wandering on 
almost as they would, Charley found him 
self passing along the common, on the side 
of the bettermost houses. Some words of 
salutation greeted him 

‘4iood afernoon, sir. 
is it net 

They came from Miss Jetty, the carpen 
ters sister, She was sitting at work at ber 
open windew. Charles liffed his eves to 
neal to ber; and that enabled him to see 
some one who was approaching at a short 
distance, Muddles, CO Marley recognized 
him; andon the spar of the moment, he 
darted into the carpenter's to hide himself 

“LT hope and trust he did not see me! 

But Mr. Huddles did see him. Mr. Hud- 
es came up with along stride, and was 
inside the house almost at soon as Charley 
was, Charley could not pretend to be blind 
then. He stood just within Esther Jetty's 
siting-room ; and the applicant stood in the 
passage facing him. 

“Ll ealled at Kagles’ Nest to-day, Mr. 
Charles Rayner, and could not see you, 
You kKuow of counse what it was | wanted!” 

Charles was taken. What with the 
unpleasantness of the surprise, what with 
the consciousness of the helpless state of his 
finances, and what with the proximity of 
Miss Esther Jetty’s eves and ears, raised in 
curtosity, he was turning frightfully cross, 

\ few sharp, haughty words greeted Hud 
dles, apparently causing him astonishment. 
This application concerned one of the two 
given by Charley, the one on 
which ne proceedings had as yet been taken. 

“Can you meet that bill, Mr. Charles 
Raver?" 

“No, Lean't.” replied Charles. “1 wrote 
you word that 1 would meet it as soon as I 
eould, that bill and the other also; and so 
Iwill, You must wait.” 

“Por how long, Mr. Raynor? It is ineon- 
vernent to wait.” 

Charles thew 
hather Jetty's 


then,” said Charley, 
“Any visitors been 


A hot day again, 


* bills 


into a passion. But for 
presence, he would have 
managed much better; that of course be- 
hoowed Dim to carry matters with a hich 
hand, and he showered some abuse on Mr. 
Huddies in haughty language, forgetful of 
diplomacy. Mr. Huddles, not at all the 
right sert of man to be deah with in this 
manner, mpaid him in his own coin. Had 
Charles met him civilly, he wonld have 
been civil: ay, and forbearing. The bills 

he beld them both—had only come into 
his hands in the course of bosiness. He 
was really respectable, both as aman anda 
tradesman. not accustomed to be spoken to 
in such a fashion, and most certainly in this 
instance not deserving to be. His temper 
rose. A short, sharp storm of words ensued, 
and Mr. Huddles went out of the house in 
anger, leaving a promise behind him 

“L have been holding the two bills over 
for you, Mr. Charles Raynor, and staying 
proceedings out of consideration for you and 
at your request. And this us the gratitude 
Leet’ The affair is none of mine, as vou 
knew: and what | have done has been 
simply out of good nature, for | was sorry 
to see so Young a Man in danger of exposure, 
perhaps of a debtors’ prison. 1 will not 
delay the proceedings another day. The 
bills shall pass out of my hands, and you 
must do the best you can for yourself.” 

While Chartes stood, knitting his brow 
and looking very foolish, staring at the front 
door, which still vibrated h the bang 
Mr. Huddies gave it, and not half liking to 
tam round to face Kather Jetty, the 
door in front of him on the other side the 


} 








to him. And he 
casuistry designed to entrap 


“ You be of use to me!” he scornfully re- 
torted with all the scorn he could call up. 
“Mind your own business, man, if you can. 
Don't presume to interfere with mine.” 
And out of the house strode Charley, 
banging the door in bis turn, and a 
good m to Esther Jetty through 
, window. The Tiger shrugged his 
vuiders with a contemptuous gesture; as 


much as tosay that the young man was not 
worth 2 and he w his hands 
of him and 


concerns. = up his 
slouching bat, he put it well over brows, 
stood for afew minutes at the outer door, 


and then a through the little > 
“Wouldn't you like your tea, sir” called 


out Esther Jetty from the window. “I was 
just about to get it.” 

“Presently,” replied the Tiger. 

Meanwhile Charles Raynor was stridir 
towards home, full of bitter repentance. Al 
the folly of bis recent conduct was present- 
ing itself before him. 

“I wish I had met the fellow differently !” 
he cried, alluding to Huddies. “There'll 
be no more staving-off now. A day or two, 
and they'll be down upon me.  thinue | 
was a fool! What a to-do there'll be at 
home! How on earth will the money be 
found ?—and what will be the upshot 

Indeed, it seemed that, with one thing 
and another, Eagles’ nest was not 
comfortable, Most of its inmates some 
secret trouble to try them. And yet it was 
hot twelve months since they had entered 
upon it, all glee and joy, believing their 
days there would be delightful as in a 
second Paradise ! 

The next afternoon but one, Saturday, 
rrought William Stane. Alice chanved to 
be in the shrubbery, and met him. His 
countenance proved that he felt vexed, 
doubtful, ill at ease. Instead of the tender 
glance and smile that had been wont to 

reet Aliee, he had a grave eye and knitted 
wow. The look angered her, even more 
than had the reported words of Sir Philip 
on the Thursday before. 

What precisely between them 
perhaps neither could afterwards clearly 
recall, He said something about how sorry 
he was that their happy intercourse should 
have been marred; Alice interrupted him 
with asharp and haughty word. William 
Mane retorted; and things were spoken 
between them, in the moment's anger, that 
coukl neither be unsaid nor qualified. 
Prejudiced by his father's account of the 
unsatisfactory interview with the Major, he 
had come, naturally inclined to espouse his 
father’s side; Alice on her part upheld their 
own. Very short indeed was the scene, but 
it was a decisive one, 

“Lam sorry to have been so mistaken in 
you, Miss Raynor,” he said, turning to de- 


part. “No great harm has, however, been 
done.” 

“None,” returned Alice, “Fare you 
well.” 


He raised his hat without speaking, and 
the echoes of his retreating footsteps died 
away in the shrubbery 

‘Thus they parted. ‘The fault being at least 
as much Alice's as his. Whetherhe had come 
to smooth matters, to repudiate the flat Sir 
Mhilip had pronounced, Alice knew not, but 
she did not net allow hint the opportunity, 
if the possession of Eagles’ Nest had taught 
nothing else to Major Raynor's children, it 
had certainly taught them self-arrogance. 
The world seemed made for them, and for 
them alone, 

Alice went upstairs humming a gay song 
and passed into Daisy's room. She halted 
at the glass, glancing at her preity face, at 
the brightness of the blue eyes, at the un- 
usual color on her cheeks, and touching 
here and there her light brown hair. Frank's 
wife turned round. 

“You are gay this aflernoon, Alice.” 

“Gay as a fairy,” replied Alice, “Tt is 
lovely out of doors. The sun's shining and 
the birds are singing.” 

A few days went on. Charley was ina 
state of inward collapse. For, not one 
single minute in those days eame and passed, 
but he was lookiug out for some dreadful 
shock, emanating from the enemy, Huddles, 
Each night, as the dusk fell, he felt not at 
all thankfil that the blow had kept off, con- 
chiding that the morrow would bring it. 
Sometimes he wished he lived in the old 
days of barbarism and pilgrimages; that he 
might follow the fashion and set out to some 
distant boly shrine, with hard peas in his 
shoes and fretting horsehair next his skin, 
The peas and the horsehair would be pleas- 
ant, in comparison with this mental torment 
and suspense. 

Alice continued gay; gay as a lark. Was 
it put on, this gaiety, or was it real’? Per 
haps she herself did not know. 

“You could not have cared much for 
William Stane, Alice, or he for you,” ove 
day remarked her mother, to whom the 
affair had given pain, interrupting Alice in 
the carolling of a song, sung to an im- 
promptu dance. 

“Cared for him, mamma!" she returned 
in her spirit of bravado. «1 am well rid of 
him.” 

Mrs. Raynor sighed. Alice had so 
changed ; not, she feared, for the better. 
So had Charles. Good fortune had ruined 
them all 





CHAITER XXV. 
STARTLING TIDINGS, 


The first of June. A day designed to be 
an eventful one at Eagles’ Nest. At five 
o'clock tn the morning the house was 
aroused from its peaceful slumbers by a 
commotion.  Mps. ynor's bell was ring- 


ing vielently; Mrs. Raynor's voice was 
calling for help in loud and anxious 
tones. Major Raynor had been taken 
inl 


Frank was the first at the bed side. His 
uncle lay unconscious, or partly se, exhibit- 
ing alarming symptoms, An attack of some 
kind seemed imminent; Frank thought it 
would be apoplexy. Other advice was sent 
for. 

Long before the usual hour for breakfast, 
breakfast had been taken, and the family 
hardly knew what to do with themselves. 
Dr, Selfe, a clever man, residing near, had 
seen Major Raynor—who now seemed to be 
somewhat better, The doctor quite agreed 
with Frank that the symptoms were indi 
cative of apoplexy ; but he thought that it 
might be staved off, at least for the present, 
by the aid of powerful remedies. These 
remedies had been applied, and the 
was decidedly improving. He did not 
much, but was quite conscious. On 
occasions, when one out of the home circle 


coffee,” said 
Charles, ringing the bell. “There's nothing 
else to do.” 


Lamb same in and received the order— 
some hot coffee. This was one of the pleas- 
wan ua tke atan ee 

glass doors apeni to » Be 
qusst Us wana we "ote Aish tranche ae 
ing sun ; but, beyond the shade cast by the 

green grass, on : 
ers of many colors. The chairs. curtains, 
protien ale Aedes be og Mrs. 
Raynor's little workable in one 
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to whisper to hi 
to a crisia, my father will find a way to help 
me ;" and the hoye had been to his spirit as 
so much healing balm. But his father, ly- 
ing in this state, could not be applied to; 
and if Charley fell into some tiger's 
clutches now, what on earth was he to 
do” 


Whistling, softly and unconsciously, a 
dolorous tune, Charley indulged in these 
highly agreeable reflections. His mother 
had not come downstairs at all. Alice had 
gone up to Daisy; Kate and Mademoiselle 
were reading French under the dis 
tant walnut tree, Only Frank was there. 

“I do think I can smell haymaking!” 
cried Charley suddenly. 

“Yes,” assented Frank. 
down.” 

“Is it not early for it?” 

‘We have had an early season.” 

No more was said. flashed into 
Charley's mind a remembrance of the day 
he had first seen Eagles’ Nest ; when he had 
stood at one of the windows, though not 
this one, gazing out at the charming scen- 
ery, at the lovely flowers; inhaling their 
perfume, and that of the new-mown he 
Association of ideas is potent, and probably 
that scent of the hay had brought the da 
to his memory now. Barely a twelvemont 

passed since then ; and w antici- 
agen had changed! He had believed 

n nt peace, ease, prosperity must in- 
ovhally ced then. as the possessors of 
Eagles’ Nest; he remembered uring to 
himself the calamity it would have been 
had the beautiful place into others’ 
hands. But he ad lived to learn that 
care and worry could penetrate even 


“Some fields are 


“There's the cage cried Charley. 
And glad, probably, of the interruption to 
his thoughts, he went out, and crossed the 
lawn to meet the man. 

“Only one letter this morning,” he ex- 
claimed, coming back, with his eyes fixed 
on it. “I say, Frank, what is to ve done? 
it is from old Street, and be has put ‘im- 
mediate’ on it.” 

“You had better open the letter your- 
self, L should say, Charles; my uncle can- 
not,” said Frank decisively. 

“I wonder what he has to write about; 
it is not often we hear from him. Nothing 
mrticular, | daresay; the good old father 
as not, | am sure, a secret in the world, 
Or—do you think,” said Charley, his face 
lighting with eager hope, “that the money 
ean have turned up? What a glorious 
thought! Yes, 1 will open it.” 

He broke the seal of the lawyer's letter. 
At that moment Lamb came in with the 
fresh coffee. Frank, still standing by the 
mantel-piece, watched the man put it p Mave 
he stayed to set (wo or three things in orderon 
the table before he went out again, As the 
door closed, Frank's glance chanced to stray 
to Charley's face. 

What was the matter withit? The eager 
flush of hope had been succeded by a look 
of dismay: nay, almost of horror. The 
letter seemed to be very short. Charley 
was reading it twice over, growing paler all 
the while. 

“Can it be a hoax?” he cried, in a voice 
scarcely above a whisper, as he held the 
letter out. “It cannot be true.” 

Frank took the letter. There was no 
help for it. But a spasm seized upon his 
heart. When we are nourishing some great 
dread, any new and unexplained event 
seems to bear upon it. His fears had 
flown back to that dreadful night at Tren- 
nach. 

But the letter proved not to be connected 
with that. The news it brought was of a 
nature perfectly open and tangible. Frank's 
own fears gav@ place to consternation and 
dismay as he read the lawyer's words ; dis- 
may for his uncle's sake. 

My Drak Sink: I have just heant a very 
patofal rumorJand [think Ht my duty to com 
munteate itto you, It is «aid that the will, an 
der which you succested to Mra Atkinaon's 
estate, proves to have been worthless , a fresh 
will having been diseowersd By this later 
will, itis Mr. George Atkinson who tnhertts 
Kagles’ Newt My information — is, 
fear, authentic, bat I do not yet know par 
treulars 

This ts but a brief note to convey such tid- 
ing*, but the ewenting post is on the ewe of go 
ing out, and I do not wish to lowe it. I would 
have run down, instew! of writing, but 
am pot equal to it, baving for the past woek 
or two been confined to the house 

Believe me, dear sir, 
Sincerely yours, 

Major Raynor Joun STREET 

They stood looking at one another, 
Charles aud Frank, with questioning eyes 
and dismayed faces. Could it be true? 
No, surely it could not be. Street, the 
lawyer, in spite of the boasted authenticity 
of his information, must have been misin- 
formed. 

So thought, so spoke Charles. “You 
see.” cried he, “he speaks of it first as a 
rumor, * 

But Frank, in spite of his sanguine na- 
ture, regarded the information differently. 
He began looking at portions of the letter 
again, and did not answer, 

“Can't you speak, Frank?” 

“Charley, | fear this is true, Street 
would never have written this dismal news 
to your father while there was any doubt 
about it.” 

“But it has no right to be true; it ought 
not be true,” disputed Charley in his dread- 
ful perplexity. “Who is George Atkinson } 
that he snould inherit Eagles’ Nest? The 
fellow lives at the other end of the world. 
In Australia, or somewhere. Frank, it is 
not likely. It would be a frightful injus- 
tice ; a cruel shame. It has been ours for 
twelve months; who will wrest it from us 
now ?" 

“Charley, we must keep this letter to 
ourselves until we know more. I am al 
most glad my uncle is ill; it would have 
shocked him so——" 

“And how long will it be before we do 


yd state of suspense, this, 
al” 


more. He 
; Major Ray- 


Frank lost no time; to the sta- 
tion, and looking in by on his 
way, to explain that important business 

im for a few hours to London. 

Street's residence was pear Euston 
Square, and his offices were in the same 
house. The morning was well advanced 
when Frank got there and was shown Into 
the lawyer's presence. He seemed to look 
less genial than of yore, as he sai sideways 
le with papers, his right 

foot on a rest; his hair was certainly more 
is eyes, seen so clearly 

were colder. Frank. 
who, as it chanced, had never seen him, 


Frank in a few words introduced himself 
and his business. “Very embarrassing for 
the Major.” 

“But I should hope it cannot be true, Mr. 
Street ?” 

“That what cannot be true ?—that there's 
a later will in existence? Oh, that is true 

. And the Major has got an at- 

tack, you say? Misfortunes never come 
alone. 


“ May I ask how the fact—that there's a 
later will—has come to your knowled.e ?” 

Mr. Street turned over a few of the papers 
on the table, and took up a letter from 
amidst them. “I had this note from my 
brother, the banker, yesterday afternoon,” 
he said, running his eyes over it, “ It tells 
me that a will of later date than the one by 
which Major Raynor holds Eagles’ Nest, 
has been produced, leaving the » to 
Mr. George Atkinson. George Atkinson is 
on his homeward voyage iy from Austra- 
lia, to take possession of the property.” 

“What a mercy if the ship should f° 
down with him!" thought Frank in his dis- 

, as the faint remnant of hope died out. 
“You—I presume you consider that this 
unpleasant report may be relied on then, 
Mr. Street?” 

“Certainly it may. My brother is one 
of the most cautious men bving he would 
not have written in this decisive way”— 
touching the note with his finger—had 
there existed any doubt. Most likely he 
has heard from George Atkinson himself. 
Atkinson !s virtually his partner, you know, 
and head of the bank. I had thought my 
brother would, perhaps, call here last night, 
but he did not. Something or other has 
come to my ankle, and Ican't get out.” 

“ Then—this note from Mr. Edwin Street 
is'all-the information you as yet possess ?” 

“That's all. But I know it is to be re- 
lied on. I thought it better to write at once 
and acquaint the Major; be will have little 
time, as it is, to prepare for the change and 
see what can be done.” 

Frank rose. “1 will go down and ques 
tion Mr. Edwin Street,” he said, “1 sup- 
pose 1 am at liberty to do so?” 

“Ob, quite at liberty,” was the reply. 
“He ne doubt wrote to me with the view 
that | should prepare your family, Mr. Ray- 
nor. You will find bim at the bank.” 

The banker received Frank eoldly ; be 
seemed to be just the same hard, ungenial, 
self-contained kind of man that his brother 
was. Harder, in fact. This was indeed 
his general manner; but somehow Frank 
took up the idea that he had a dislike to the 
name of Raynor. 

*L beg to refer you to Callard and Prest- 
leigh, Mr. Atkinson's solicitors,” spoke the 
banker to Frank, as soon as the latter en- 
tered on his business, “ They will be able 
to afford you every necessary information.” 

* But won't you tell me how it has ali 
come about ?” cried Frank, his genial man- 
ver presenting a contrast to that of the 
banker, “If Mrs. Atkinson did make a 
later will. where has the will been all this 
while?) Why should it turn up at a twelve- 
month's end, and not at the time of her 
death ?” 

“ The will, as 1 am informed, has been 
lying for some time in the hands of Callard 
and Prestleigh.” 

“Then why did Callard and Prestleigh 
not produce it at the proper time?” reite- 
rated Frank. 

“Callard and Prestleigh may themselves 
be able to inform you,” was the short, stiff 
answer. 

Apparently no satisfaction could be ex- 
tracted from Mr. Edwin Street; and Frank 
betook himself to Callard and Prestleigh, 
whe lived near the Temple. “From pillar 
to post, from post to pillar,” thought he. 
“1 ought to come at something presently.” 

Mr. Callard was a white-haired old gen- 
tleman; a little reserved in manner also; 
but nevertheless sufficiently cordial with 
Frank, and did not object to give him in- 
formation. He took him for the son of Ma- 
jor Raynor; and though Frank twice set 
him right upon the point, the old man went 
back to his own impression, and persisted 
in thinking Frank to be the (late) heir to 
Eagles’ Nest. It was a mistake of no con- 
sequence, 

The reader may remember that when 
Mrs. Atkinson ex her intention of 
making a fresh will in Mr. George Atkin- 
son's favor and leaving Major Raynor's 
name outof it, she had summoned Street 
the lawyer to Eagles’ Nest to draw it up. 
Street (as he subsequently informed the 
Major) had represented the injustice of this 
to Mrs. Atkinson, and prevailed upon her 
(as he supposed) tor her intention, 
and to let the old will stand. He went 
back to London in this belief, and nothing 
whatever occurred, then or subsequently, to 
shake it. However, after his 
from Eagles’ Nest, it appeared that Mrs. 
Atkinsou bad sent for a local solicitor, and 








cul off the Major. 
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old man; “ have misunderstood me, 
my young When Mrs. Atkinson 
sent the document to us she did not inform 
us what twas. I assure you we never sus- 
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structions from Mr. George Atkinson 
wan taal? bce ale 
hastily asked Frank. seidabie wee. 
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It wre hastily decided | hair, and lookiug 
Id go up to | «lt will be proved in a day or two. | sym- 





Janeary %, wet. 


at Frank with concern, 


pathize with you and your father.” 

“ Who are the executor?” 

“ George Atkinson and Street, ihe banker. 
It is the iatter who is acting.” 

“Mr. Atkinson is, 1 hear,on his way 


from Austalia.” 

“ Ves, by sly We expect him to land 
in the cuurse of a week er two. His writ- 
ten lustiuctions were received by Ubis last 
mail, and were conveyed to us through Ed- 
win Street, to whom they were sent. Mr. 
Aikinsou desires that all necessary prelimi- 
naries way be executed without delay, as 
be iutends to take possession of Eagics’ 
Nest ov: lus arrival.” 

* He cannot know Uthat my uncle is in it !” 





“| dare say be does. He knew that Ma- 
| jor Raynor succeeded to it, for we wrote 
| him to that eflect at the time. And he is in 
; Teyular correspondence with his partner, 
| Edwin Stree.” 

“ Lieu it is all true; the worst is true!” 
| cried Frank,as the full import of what this 
meant for tbe poor Major aud his family be- 
jcame tnore aud more apparent. “i won 
dor Unat George Atkinson should accept the 
estate !—should wrest it fromthem! From 
what little 1 have heard of bim—it has not 
been much—I drew the conclusion that he 
was a kind and a just man.” 

Mr. Sulicitor Callard opened his eyes very 
widely. Lhe words him. “Kind! 
Just!” cried he. “ Well, sohe is; we know 
hum well; but, my good young sir, a will is 
,awill, You can't ignore a will as you 
might a spoken message.” 

~ dt will be a terrible sheck to my uncle 
and his family. Utter ruin.” 

The old gentleman shook his head in pity. 
“ Ay, it's sad, no doubt; very. We law- 
yers often have to inflict grievous blows, 
aud we cannot help ourselves.” 

“One last question,” said Frank, as he 
a ey to leave. “in theold will, Major 

ynor was left residuary legatee, and 
therefore came in for all the accumulated 
m ney—though in point of fact the bulk of 
it has not yet been found. Who comes in 
for it now ?” ‘ 

“George Atkinson. My good you 
friend, George Atkinson comes in for aoe 
thing. The ove will may almost be called 
acounterpart of the other; in regard to the 
stall legacies, and all else; save that 
George Atkinson's name is substituted for 
Major Kaynor’s.” 

“Is nothing left to tbe Major in this later 
one ?” 

“ Nothing.” 

Frank Kaynor went back to Eagles’ Nest 
cursing bis deplorable news with him. 
Careless and swuguine-natured thdlgh be 
was, he could not shut hiseyes to the dark 
future. it was nut only the loss of the es- 
tate. That would have beeu bad enough, 
in all conscience; but there was also the 
money the Major had spent. The ready 
money that had been lying at Eagles’ Nest 
and at ber baukers at the time oft Mrs. At- 
kinsou's death; aud also this past year’s 
revenues from the estate. The Major bad 
spent it ali, and for this he was ow ac- 
countable to Ge Atkinson; he could be 
legally called upon to refund it. A suspi- 
cious fear crossed Frank that be would be 
so called upon; a bard man, as he was now 
judging George Atkinson to be—per 
Without just cause—would most likely ex- 
act his full rights, no matter what misery 
and ruin devolved in consequence on others. 
In Frank Kaynor’s chivalrous good nature, 
he was thinking that George Atkiuson, al- 
ready @ wealthy man, might have refused 
to tuke Eagles’ Nest, and left the Major in 
peaceable possessiqn of it. Perhaps very 
jew nen woujd agree with him; as the old 
lawyer said, a will wasawill. This much 
Was certain, that, no matter how large a sum 
the law might claim from Major Kay nor, he 
had volta shilling to meet it with. Would 
tuey conuscate his annuity until it was paid 
—that live hundred a year—which was all 
le aud lis ebildren would now have to fall 
back upou. “Lo wish with all my heart L 
had @ good Lome for them, aud a good prac- 
Lice ly keep ut up!” concluded Frank. 
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FARM AND GARDEN. 


To Keer CipeR Sweer.—Take new e¢ider 
and put it into a porcelain kettle and seald it, 
skimming it well: bottle up while warm, and 
fill the bottle. Have cement or wax yw 
4 the —_ in, #6 that no air can getin. Ci 
der prepared lo this way will & perfect! 
sweet lwo years. " — ’ 


TuE COLORADO BEETL® which has made 
such havoe with the potato crops fora few 
years past, will probabi> soon cease to be 
troublesome, as a destroyer is on his track. 
It Is a emall inite of a parasite, which swarms 
over the helpless beetle and sucks the life out 
ofhim. Prof. aie at the recent meeting of 
the Academy of Sciences at St. Louis, exhib- 
ited potato bugs on each of whictr were 800 or 
more of these I tormentors; a mitey 
host, against which no beetle can stand. 


CIDER VINEGAR.-The cider is kept through 
winter till spring, when the eRe COM- 
meneces. A supply of the best vinegar in bar- 
rels te sis already on hand as a be- 


-\-4 rene have x kept about hal/- 
for many years. bout two lons of 
chide: are added to ench barrel Scan 


and in a few days two gallons of vinegar are 
withdrawn. The bung is always open, and 
the cider thoroughly stirred with the vinegar 
when added. A regular weekly sup y of the 
Vinegar is thus obtained through 
- The easiest way isto pump the 
cider from the cellar below to the vinegar 
loft above, through the hose pipe. If too 
much cider is added at a time it checks the 
process. 


SALTING Down Pork.—Cut the pork in 
pieces the same width, weighing about half a 
pound each, so that they will form even lay- 
ers when packed. Use a © crock, a tab 
or barrel will do as well, if ly 
clean and sweet. yer of 
coarse salt on the  thena ta of pork 
which has been well coated with fine anit, 
then another le yer of coarse salt, and so on 
until the crock fs filled. three or 
four weeks, as it is necessary for the salt to 
draw into the pose before coveri 
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Johnny's Experi- 


ment. 


” Wecall him Jobuny, although that was 


not his name. is a man now, and might 
not like to see his name in print. When he 
was about four years old he was sent into 


the country to spend the summer, and to 
keep him out of mischief be was sent to the 
district school. 

Johnny was a wide-awake, active young- 

of trying experiments, in his way, 
to “see what it would do” as he said. 

At first he was amused by watching the 
boys and girls as they stu or recited 
their lessons. This lasted about half a day, 
and then he looked around for something 


new. 

Presently he noticed a round hole in the 
rough bench on which he was sitting. It 
was near the middie of the bench, was 


bold girl!” or, “Go away, bold boy!” using 
the terms boy and girl with accurate dis 


> 
remembered every name that he heard, 
and applied it correctly to the person. Once 


cand © Cater ween) 0 Gog Op yee eon 
to have with him, he called the 


off coat or shawl, as 


no one laughed more heartily at bis perform- 
ances than he did himself. He would play 
with the cate till tired of them, and then 
whistle for the dogs to chase them away. 
He was often allowed to go out of doors, and 
the crows wonld fly away in alarm from a 
tree wherhe got upon it, he calling “Good 
morning” after them with great apparent 
delight. 


— 6 ee 


MUCH PROM LITTLE 


One never knows when he may be setting 
a revolution in motion, or by some simple 
act, changing the whole course of great en 

and events, What novelist ever 
i so wild a fancy as that a maiden 
com her hair should give an idea which 
resu in the invention ofa machine wholly 
changing the method of an important indus 
try and adding immensely to its value. Yet 
such incidents have occurred, the following 
being a notable instance : 

Joshua Heilman, in the cotton 
manufacture at Mulhouse, in Alsace, was 
long meditating on the possibility of invent- 

machine for 


house, where the benches were made of | ing a cot- 
slabs or planks, with round sticks put | ton, the cardi antil then employed 
ee ee being better for cotton having a shert 

It was hot w » and all the boys | staple, He tried, and tried n, and ine 


wonder what it would do to put my arm 
pwn hyde A he, and imme- 
diately he tried it. children laughed 
to see the little fat hand and arm below the 
bench, and Johnny was delighted that he 
hed attracted thelr He would 
astonish them by showing how far he could 


trying various means, the for a 
neighbor, who released bim in the followi 
way: First he sawed the bench off on 


bracelet fast on Johnny's arm. 
Poor boy, he looked like a criminal as he 
marched out of the school-room and up the 


splitting the before ng into 
a fix n, he usually looked to see whether 
he get out. 


girl, who 
pper is ready, 
shure, coom in to wannst!”—once by his 
mother, who said: “ Jim-me! come-to-sup- 
per-this minnit!”—and last by bis _— 


didn’t mind—Major waited outside. When 
baled oa tos ‘an 
potatoes and wn the dog 
took the rope in bis dragged the 
sled up the little hill. 
When he got to the be turned 
the sled around, as he had seen boys do, 
and then began to —as much as to say 


Down, down it went. Major hanging on, 
but looking pretty well scared. Just as the 
sled near the ” at the bottom, 
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cold,” and “Be sure you come in on time!” 
and “ Dou’t go near the hill till you learn to 
steer,” over seventeen times. Wasn't she an 
uncommonly gool mamma?—The G 


_—>_ i 





A iady heads parrot of yeas 

» and made surprisingly correct 
eppteation of heen. Enjoying perfect free- 
dom, be would in the 
ex pensive upon which 
would 

Poll,” 

and 

foot and 
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poverished himself ng machines 
pnd modela, whieh tellen te ae Be the in- 
Brooding over the matter 
comb- 


beautiful machine, which new ad him to 
comb cheap cotton into ——s ne yarn, 
more easily and with less waste than by any 
process until then known. 

A yet more notable instance, singularly 
enough, connected also with coton manu- 
facture occurred about the year 1764, as 
ae of Standhil! 

James , hear 
mhadwvarn, ta begin’, was a humble man 
who lived by hand-spinning and weaving, 

and children aiding in their sever- 
al ways. He succeeded in expediting his 
his work by inventing a carding machine to 
comb out or nm the fibres of cotton, 
asa oe for one yap Any 
ed ina wood.) In nning, 
after the molten ent other 


pro- 
cesses have been 5 frequently 
tried to spin with two or three spindles at 
once, 4 thy two or three separate 
threads between the fingers of his left hand 
and thus double or treple the amount.of 
a given time. The hori- 
zontal — ot the spindles, however, 
baffied » his fingers and the spindles 
would not work in harmony. yee Tag 
‘764, a little toddling member of his 


the wheel, continued to revolve for a time 
horizontally giving & vertical rotation to the 
spindle. An idea started into his brain at 


hold the roving (a thickish coil of cotton) 
as the finger and thumb were wont to do, 
and to travel backward and foward on 
wheels, several sptndies might be used at 
once. He set © work; and the result was 
a frame or machine which he called the 
spinning-jenny, (very likely his wife's 
Christian name was Jenny,) having eight 
spindles. The family at once largely in- 
creased their weekly earnings. 
tion was adopted by others, came into gen- 
eral use and enriched Lancashire, and con- 


white colors in the higher animals have 
lately been adduced by Dr. Ogle. It has 
been found that a colored or pigment 
in the olfactory regions of the nostrils Is 
essential to perfect smell, and this pigment 
is rarely de at except when the whole 
animal is pure white. In these cases the 
creature is almost without smell or taste. 
This, Dr. Ogle believes, explains the curi- 
ous cases of the pigs in Virginia adduced 
by Mr. Darwin, white pigs being poisoned 
by a poisonous root which does not effect 
black pigs. Mr. Darwin imputed this to a 
constitutional difference accompanying the 
dark color, which rendered what was poisov- 
ous to the white-colored animals quite innoc- 
uous to the black. Dr-Ogle however observes 
that there is no proof that the black pigs 
ate the root, and he believes the more prob- 
able explanation to be that it is distasteful 
to while the white pigs, deficient in 
sme! taste, eat it and are killed. 
ws facts occur in several distinct 
families. White sheep are killed in the Taren- 
tino by eating Hy pericum oriscuin w hile black 
escape ; white rhinoceroses are said to 
suffer from eating Euphorbia lelabrum ; 
and white borses are said to suffer from 
food where colored ones escape. 
Now it is very improbable that a constita- 
tional immunity from ing by so man 
distinct plants sbould in the case of 
widely different animals be al ways correlated 
with the same difference of color; but 
the acts are readily understood if the senses of 
smell and taste are dependent ou the presence 
of a pigment which is deficient in wholly 
white animals. The explanation has, however 
been carried a step further, by experiments 
showing that the absorbtion of odors by 
dead matter, such as or mg is greatly 
affected by color, black being the most pow- 
erful absorbent, then blue, red, yellow and 
white. We have here a physical cause 
for sense-inferiority of totally white ani- 
mals which may account for their rarity in 
nature. For few, if any, wild animals are 
wholly white. The , the face, or at least 
the muzzle of the nose, are generally black. 
Sue eaten ged open ono vino Olan black ; and 
there is no reason to believe that dark pig- 
ment is essential to good hearing, as it evr- 
tainly is to perfect vision. We can therefore 
understand why wild cats with blue eyes 
are so often deaf—a peculiarity we notwe 
more readily thar: their deficiency of smell 
or laste. 
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Crvum force growth, and make men 
talkative and entertaining, but they also 





make them artificial. 


tributed largely tothe wealth of Great Bri- 
tain. 
—_— i 
ABSENCE OF WHITE COLOR IN ARI- 
mals. 
Some very curious physiological facts | — 
bearing upon the presence or nee of 








GOOD BOOKS FOR ALL. 


Witheut Outlay of Meney. 


The numerous letters received concern- 
ing our offer of books as premiums for ob- 
taining new subscribers, show that there is 
& preference for having a few books for one's 
Own property, rather than to read and then 
return a larger number. 

We accordingly substitute the following 
offer, for the one heretofore made. 

We will send postpaid, one of the vol- 
umes from the list below as a premium to 
any one sending the names of two new sub- 
scribers, with the subscription price, § 2.00 
for each, 

The list is made up of works by some of 
the best known authors, which every person 
of a moderate degree of literary culture 
will desire to read. They are not cheap pa- 
per editions, but handsomely bound, and 
such as cost $1,25 to $1,50 at retail. 

LIGT OF Books. 


CHARLES DICKENS’ Works. 
I—Ptek wiok. 
2—Vliver Twist and Christmas Stories 
3—Dombey and Son. 
+—Martin Chusslewitt. 
5—Our Matual friend. 
Surtosity 







American Notes. 






and Edwin Drood. 
Olties, Hard Times and Ad- 
Btortes. 






jons and Sketches by Bos. 
of My Youth. By Amelia B. 


Ackerman, Otto Muller. 

of Berny. Ry | Ay te 
, Mandeau and Mery. 

an Jrgao Grinder. by Maria 


ig 


Jari Detief. 

m—A ; or, Life aud Le 1 orway. 
From the German of Theotore duce” 

%—Castie Daly. By Annie Keary. 

=—$ Ripeviage in High Life. By Octave 
eu 


3%—On Dangerous Ground; of ‘* 
Friendsh;p. Mrs, Bloom feid yo 

aan Oxid Soule By Mrs. Oli . 

32—The Prime Minister. By Anthony Trot- 

is—Talea of the Argonauts. and other Stories. 
By Bret Harte. 

un Boarict Letter. By Nainanicl Haw- 

85—The House of the even Gables. 

“ i = sein : jos. By Ne 

o Brea fuat Tabie. 
i} var Wontell Holmea. ay 


371A Chance Acquaintance. By D. Howells. 
54—Tom Brown's 1 Da al by. 
Af y Rugby by 








and 
1 under 
er ee Harriet P. 
. wer Tescott 8 
tages A: Ke W. D. Howells, Brot 5 
" @women BL10T's works, 
5i—Adam Bede. 
63—Dantel Deronda, Voi. |. 
a « “ a 
Polls Holt. 
- ag lemarch, Vol. 3 
Sh_ieanes af Clariant Li . 

Jlerical Life and Silas , 
te—The Mili on the Floss. ware 
LIBRARY OF WONDERS. 

Wonders of Optios..__By F. Marion. 


a—_ * Thunder and Lightning. B: 
W. De Fonviile. ~ ’ 

a “ Heat. By Achille Casin. 

eo “ Intelligence of Animals. By 

r€ P Ernest oe a 

os ’ 400 Years Ago. B 

F’tkLanoye. d 

65 — bed “ Adventures on the 
Hunting Grour of the 
World, By Victor Meunier 

eo * Pompetiand the POmpeians. 
B are Monnier 

a. “ The Sun. By Amedee Gull- 
lemin 

oo ‘ Glass-Making. By A. San. 
pay. 

oo * The Sublime in Nature. By 

De Lanoye. 
70 « “ Architecture. By M. Le- 
1" Or un H 
=- “ « ”¢ Haman Bod B 

Le Pileur d "6 

72 “ * Acoustion. By R. Radon. 

73 ee “The Bottom of the sea, By 
N. Sonrel 

14 “ * Balloon Ascenta. By F. Ma- 
rien 

16 “ “ Bodily Strength and Skill. By 
G. Depping. 
76— ee  Kecapes hy ¥ rnard. 
i “ “The Heavens. 'y Charlies 
Flammarion 
18 Sad * Italian Art. By Loais ¥ iadot. 
Te “ “ sarapene Art. By Loulsa Via 
OO sd o — ee Hy Zurcher and Mar- 
Olle 

a “ ‘ Vegetation. By Marion and 
Prof. Bvhele De Vere. 

Lo oe * Electricity. By Hailleand Dr 
J Arimatrong 

a “ ** Water. By Gaston Tissandier 

“- “ * The Moon. By Amedee Guil- 
lemin 

Lo as “ Engraving. By George Du 
— 

mi sd * Beulptare. By Louts Viadot 

a ad “ Arma and Armor. By MP 
Lacombe. 

“a « * Mountain Adventures. By J 
T Headley 

~” o * Diamomis and Preetous 
Stones. By Louis Dieulatedt 


Japan in Onr bay. Compiled by Bayard 


rth ow" 

*1—-Wild Men and Wild Beasta. By Lieut 
Col, Gordon Cumming 

#2—Travels in Arabia. Compiled by Bayard 
Taylor 

% Travels in South Africa 
Hayard Taylor 

% Wonders of the Yellowstone 
by James Richarison 

The Lake Kegions of Central Africa. Com 

led by Bayard Taylor 

96 Cent As 

iT 


Comptied by 


Compiled 


- Compliied by Bayar lay 
* 
w—Hiam, The Land of White Elephants 
Compiled by BR. Bacon 
ae Verne’ es Of Adventures 
- y”ob's Letters to Young People. B 
Dr. J. G. Hotiand a ° 
oo A Poem by Dr. J. G. Hol 


In making out the list of such bodks as 
are wanted, use the numbers only. 
Address all communications and make al! 
orders payable to 

BENNETT & FITCH, 
726 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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CasTLEs is THE Ain.—If you have 
built castles in the air your work peed not 
be lost. That is where they should be. 
Now put foundatious under them 

—= - -_- 

To know a man, observe how he wins 
his object rather than how he loses it; for 
when we fail, our pride supports us; when 
we succeed, it betrays» us. 

— - -_ 

Wer cannot understand what we have 

never experienced; we need pain, were it 





only to teach us sympathy. 


. | stops 


greenback * He got the 


HERE AND THERE. 


Purch, tn his dictionary, gives the defini 
tlan of the want | conscience “My rule for 
Other man's 
Newank Cal) Newark tlotet speculators 
have change! theif tune. They now call out 
“ Here's your choice seats, right alongskie ive 


Anus ** 





WHITTIER thinks Afty dollars « year ought 
to dress any woman. Certainty. © dreamt 
cup fone hem Ses Rut it was before the fall 
ot in. 


A CaALIPoRNta paper in tte notice of 
& weided pair: ‘May they surrounded by 
that well pang of news which im the 
crowning glory of a felieltous union” 


THAT meteor last week ts t hy the 
Recoml Adventists as @ sure sign that the be- 
inning of the emi has begun, they hoki 
if cerner lots at the same ok! prices 
“Tuovent I leave my measure on your 
floor,” sat a man who fell down tn a bar 
foom. «No necessity for that,” said the bar 
peseey: “we know exactly how much you 


TWENTY-FIVE yoare ago « Missourl boy 
left his home and startet out to become Preal- 
dent of the United States boy t* now 
one of the beat ahoemakers in the Obio State 
[ risen 

“EKxcUss me, madam ; but 1 shoul like to 
know why you look at me so savagely ’” 
sald a otieman t @ lady at a ee. 
“Ob! I bee parton, sir, I took you my 
huebaud.” 


A SHEFT of writing paper ten miles tong 
Was recenuily turned eut in a Massachusetia 
mill. Alesandee Stagione 

writing & short letter > nis 
the Pr iq t 


BANTA CLAUS endeavored to fli a Chicage 
girl's mocking Sunday night, but in 


q of an 4 Ue in elevator 

Which be had specially engaged for the pur: 

pose, he was polled to aband . 
Hawkeye. 


a y lntende 
cor e+ am 
» perhaps 











THE new invention of sending photographs 
by telegraph is very simple. If fou are ans. 
lous lo your rich unole'’s photegragh by 

, aek him by wire w seud you a 
aud see how quick his nega- 

tive will come . 
A gentioman standing on the Hoody House 
thie morning was aecusted by a bovut- 
bi ia this manner: ‘ Shine, sur “ No” 
* Bhine'em quick, sur, Do't in three differ. 
ent tar —" ican, deminyoretie and 
A MAN hamed Sponges Rhodeinbeim. 

v 


away sein wottedh mton the other da 
and in walking through crooked 


of that ely hie 4 so fer be. 
ind, and “oo awfully twieled tof shape 
Corners, that he hac 


n tarning to take it 
toa blackamith shop and have it straightened 
out.— Norrustown Herasd. 


Hae was a gioomy ,tactturn man, but so sen 
sitively organised that in lifliag a worm he 
invariably took it up by the tall, for fear of 
jnjuring te brain. His wife laughed at 
his folble, but he rebuked her entemnt ‘ 
sey iug : * Marier, do gee remember the 
fe fen rule; Do unto others as you would 

ave others do unto you,” Argus 


UNE single raph in Horbert & ‘ 
yom Bratane: he Wn the 


ve Marriages,” in the 

Moni hig, contain thease worls 

“endogamy." “ exe af ey polygamy. ” 
* monogamy,” amiry.” ny,” 
and  agnation.” ink ie ~ can poltig 


caught oul alone with that —€ tn some 
country town, and no Unabridged Dictionary 
within forty miles. 


“A KI88,.” says @ writer, “is a seal ox- 


stem & sincere ~the pledge of 
ture Tntoa a taking ine soe iow 
on an ivory -ortmeon balsain for 
love b ." We had no idea that 


oh woe Spanented. would prove such « 
ny magine 
bide ite ff alton ber" te host soap ah thes 
o'clock A. M. on Monday, darting buck as 
she laa bo clase the door, te enatah some 
‘ erimaon baleam for a love- wounded heart.” 
And 4 girl might ask ber lover for some of 
that vps. oft fore the LE yl 
was a - 
they wor new ot gum 
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A Wender-Werking BRomedy. 

No remedial agent bas ever been offered to 
the aiek and debii iat ou parable to 
Hoatetier's Stomach Bitters, in cases of re 
mittent and laterm ittemt fevers, constipation, 
nervous aliments, rheumatiamn, and disorders 
involving constitutional weakness or phyal- 
caldecay. It literally “works wonders.” The 
botanie Ingredients whieh ite apiritueus basis 
holds In solution, act like a charm upon the 
stomach, and through the stomach upon the 
brain, liver, bowels and nervous system 
There is nothing in its composition thal le mus 
salubrious. [t contains some of the most po 
tent lomles of the vegetable kingdom, and the 
jaices of the beat jomt and anti bilious 
roota and herbs, combine! with a perfectly 
elenent. The Hilters are 
= y japienl to those engaged tn ex 
mustiog or yar A ocoupations,aa by ite 
use strength ts sustained and the ablilly of 
the syetem to resiat atmospheric and other in 
fuences prejudicial to health largely in 
Crease). 





pure stimulatin, 
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SCHENCK’S MANDRAKE PILLA, 


Act upon the Liver, removing all obstruc 
tons, relax the ducts of the gall-bladder, the 
bile starts freely and the liver is soon relieved, 
the stools will show what the Pilla can do, 
nothing has ever been invent! except Calo 
mel (@ deadly poison which is very danger 
ous © Use Unless With great care) that wil! 
unlock the gali-bimider an! start the secre 
ons of the Liver like Scoumwoe'’s Man 
DRAKE PILL» 
-_- - > 
GLE ASORn's MONTHLY ComPanton —Thts 


Megesine in, Whhoul auy caeepuan, the 
cheapest monthly in caistence Each num 
ber ia beauUifully illustrate! with numerous 
engravings, The price is only 61 Ha your 
and Mls sent to subscribers free of px ae 

besides an extra large off chromo ie given 


gratis, emi sent free of postage, lo every sub 
acriber, Gool cash commission to agents 
Mample copies 10 centa free of postage Ad 
dresa F. GLeason, Publisher, Tas ambition 
ton street, Koston aan 

-_ - -_ 


Tue Heme Creere. This vlegant weekly 
ja the best aint cheapest Iiustrated literary 
peper in the Unite! States, brimful of go! 
ings every week. Onuiy 2% @ year awl 
nent free of postage besides, an extra large 
elegant of] chrono, grati« to every submeriber 
avd free of postage. A large comimniasion is 
given oO agents, Sample copies free, on re 
Oeil pt Of a Mainp for return postage For sale 
by all newstealers af 6 cents per cop Ad 


dreas F. GL Ranon, Publisher, 1 ashing 
tou street, Hoston, Maa 
— - -_ 

PLEARANT AND PROFITABLE EMPLOY 
MENT —*'HKeeutiful! Charming!" “Ob 
how lovely!" “What are they worth" a« 
Such are he exclamations of bose who se« 


the large, clegaut new Chromos produced by 
the huropean and American Chromo Pub 
lishing Co. Bveryone will want them It re 
quires no talking WU) #ell the pictures they 
speak for Uetmeci ves. (any aasers agents aid 
lwlice wy yw out of eonployment will 
fimi Usie the beet opening ever offeral to 
make money For ruil particulars sew stamp 


for copflenUal cireular Ackiresa F) GLEA 
BON 4 CO, Ti Washington Bt, 
Mans 


Hamten, 
—_—_—_- — 

) Dag ys Ant ree ewe @ JOU BRAL gives choice 

4 ot Seoterd aad current pieces fur professional 

aed ematear re aed Speakers, and lgterestivg 


ao 
ee ee Jhme aco, 
Baesas strect, New Yours 


ft many of the Agee remedins te the 
martet. sad ere the last resort 
yh ysiclans aod people whe kaow wo 
medicine to emptoy for thie dis 
treme tompiaiat The effec of 
either of thee drugs are destructive 
ty the eyetem, producing headache 
tetestinal dimwders, vertigo, dizzi 
pexs, ringiag of the ears, aad depression of the com 
etitathvaa! health Aven « Aocr Coan le a tegets 
ble discovery, o-etainiag either quintae, arsenic. 
aor any deleterwee lagredival, aod te an iafaliibe 
eed raped care for every form of Fever aad Agu 
Its effects are permanent aud certain. ge lajury 
can reealt from its ase Besides being & positive cure 
for Pewer aad Agoe ia af! ite forma, It le aleo « ear 
thet remedy for Liver Complainte = It le aa excel! lout 
wale sed preventive. ae well ae care, of all com 

jainte peealiar te malarious marshy aad missmatic 

intricts «ft acts directiy on the Liver aod biliary 
spperatus, thus «timelatiag the system we « vigorous, 
| Bealthy cwadition 

Pou Sale ay att Destene 
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Gcains pod anan oakae | Santons. 1876. 





DR. RADWAY’S 





Tue 








OLD OAK HALL 
CLOTHING HOUSE, 
& EK corner @h and Martel Streets, 
PRILAPSL PF Ela, 
te Headquarters for 
CLOTHING. 


CLOTHING For uaF! 


CLOTHING Por wer! 
CLoTHine Fon man! 


CLOTHIVe PoR TouTHs! 
CLOTHIN@ Pos TeurHre! 
CLOTHING Pos TevTas! 


—_— 
CLOTHE I#G FOR Bore! 
CLOTHING FOR BOTs! 
CLOTRINW®@ For BoTe! 





CLOTSaINe For cHILserst 
OLOTHIRG Fea OnILeanet 


Our mock never was larger and Sasortmeanl 


more com picts, than this season. 


We stil! mihere to the feur cardinal potets: 
one raroe! 
Caan! 
A G@UARABTES! 
wownT EETvareD! 


WANAMAKER @ BROWHE, 
Osan Mace, 
8. F corner Mirth and Martet Streets, 








FOR GALS BY ALL DRUGOISTS. 


_>_—- —- 





Dr. Radway's Regulating Pills 


cere. 


DR. RADWAY & OO.. 


aa Warree Strect. How Yorn. 
E. F. KUNKEL'S RITTER WINE of IRON 
PE Eh te Pg 





Be feo ai 


BH 2B2O wise” eivars a Bo Fontana, 


BIG PAY podem ine 


ation & Oe, Cleveland. ¢ : 
PaANcY Car 16 styles, with We | 
25 poat paid P*, HUNTED "Ressen Y 


SASRTT purys, hampice FREE 


BY. Angus. alee 
ul Bo Btu We 


A hy 
$1 2 pW me Ay he 
Si MEMBER by THE STOCK RXCHANGE 
will execute orders for the purchase of sale of etocks, 
bonds aad gold oe om moderate margios (Commissions 
08 60 por ened res. Mock privileges eege 
tated op reepuarible parties voaly (urrespundeace 
teary Merrie Member A Miate 4 tern 

«i om ” sing a0 
naceade wv Pali street, NY Hefereace Db i 
angem Req . President National Traut Co a 
»~ Biro Fine Hised Guards, with « ame 
at ots , postpald L JONES ACU. Nassau 


4 MONTH 


UNIVERSAL ; 


OB AGERTS. 
ANCIENT, SIDBLE-4G 


STORY, 
ci and BOD- 
EaN. 

The @reat ietereet in al! nathoes aad ia oar owe 
thriiliag bistory of 19) youre mates thie bok antl 
ferter than esy other BB hweksia one Beautifully 
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Tuited States Centenmal Commissien. 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 
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Tae UNITED @TATRS CENTENNIAL COMMIA 
ALON KEAPROTYULLY ANNOUNCE the following 
RePORMT «@ he beds of ae award to the 


MASON & HAMLIN 


ORGAN CO. 

That thers exhibit of Reed Orgeme ead Marmoniame 
shows inetrumenta of the FIKAT RANK IN THE 
ABVERAL KBQUIBITES OF THE (1AM vie 
Renuthoee and equal distribution of Wome, axye of 
enypresion, resonance ani sagt quality, freedom 
and yok kore ia ection of keys and bellows, with thor 
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THE “MUSICAL WONDER” 


MOUTH ORGAN 


NOVEL INVEN 
WITH MUSIC ON CARDS 
ARRANGED BY 
FIGURES. 
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With this ingenious lustrument aay one 
whe can count can play tunes sweetly. 
The manufacturer's price is $2 00 by mail, 
but, if you write to us we will tell you 
HOW TOGETONE WITHOUT MONBY 


EASILY. 
Address by money order or registered let- 
teu “Tus Peeanyreniag,” 
1512 Chestnut «t., Philadelphia. 
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‘THE FASHIONS. 


We reeret to record In the present state of 
the weather thai there is a marked tendeory 
to trained shirts even for the promenate 

This te not « neat fashion. and we stro’ aly 
advise our readers if they follow 1 to at lrast 
provide themeecives with dress laupers 

Miriypae have superseded the plaids of last 
emcee, almmant entirely 

Miriped woolen gute being werd in com bt 
patio: with silke and even velvet materiel! 

A very pretty combination sult, made of 
thee (wo last wae shown ue 

The undereairt being of deep mara ttretes! 
siik and made plainiy, having only anarroe 
pleated frill, secarcely being wide enough to 
calle at the b 

The overtiress was of Limounne and bal « 
grey ground, upon whieh were inet wide 
eur ipes Of mNOrueH color 

Thie oveniress was made polonaise and 
butions! diagonally across Ube front omting 
on the jet side just above the pocket 

A deep knottiel fringe trimmel the 
bottom and wee beaded by two bins 
folds, one of gray slik the other of maroon 
color 

The pootet wae of maroon colored silk, 
@iged at ihe bottom with fringe 

The cuff for the sleeves and coller for the 
neck were also of maroon-cotored oil 

A charming hat to be worn with It was of 
maroon aad grey silk, with « ruching of ma 
roo feathers about the crown and two 
long ostrich feathers..cme gray and the 
other maroon color, falling one over the 
crown towards the [rout, the other tlowants 
te hack 

Lang scarf strings of fine black lace were 
ettacte! to the back of the hat and brought 
forwant uiniet the ohin 

An elegant opera cloak of cream-colored 
Mai clases wiih was shown us 

lt was quite long, reaching to the knees of 
the wearer, and had « deeply Knotted fringe 
irimiming it 

Long, square hanging sleeves, lined with 
oream-colored sil, and timmel at the 
bottom ap the open inner seame with the 
same heavy knitien! silk were attached. 

A © wuterfiy” bow, of veream colored fate 
ribbon was place! on each sleeve at the 
shoubler joining 

A very long pointe! hool of cream-colored 
fattte, coviing at he bottom in & pasemen 
terte rosette ain! lassel, under which were long 
loops of failie ribbon fnishel handsomely 
the baca of thie garment 

Two more of Uiese passamenterie rmertic 
were piace! af intervals up the hood, the last 
being near the top 

A drawing house dress wae shown us of 
Onshore de U Jrute 

The colar wae dark grey. The lower skirw 
being made with one deep Nounde set on in 
bon plaite surmounted by « shert ane of silk 
pleated amd cast in points 

A deep tunnio: potonaise was trimmed with 
@ potot=t and pleated frill of silk similar to 
thet apow the lower skint, and headed by « 
email standing tule of the came! 

This petenaise opened straight in front 
entil the wala er belt wae reached, when a 
diagonal turn Was taken to the right, ending 
juet abowe « deep plaid pocket of silk set on 
mtway between the belt-line and the alge of 
the polonaise 
The plain coat sleeves had pointed rufMfics 
turning towards the wrist and also towanis 
the eihew trimei ty a band of silk in the 
own 

A double ruching eof silk pleated on, sur 
sounded the neck, and defined the opening. 

A pheating of silx wasectan down the lef 
site, and confined! the four ar five folie which 
were taten in front to drape the garment 

The drapery in the beck commence! some 
distance below the waist-line, and was not 
very full of elaborate 

A very Real patel for a chiki was shown 
in the navy blue cloth, rimmed with wide 
bastet braid of mingtel silk and wool. 

It was cut long, and had the lower a@ige in 
equare faye, cach define! by « row of the 
breatd 

The loose coat sleeve and emall cape had 
rows of braid for trimming. Large buttons 
of vegetable ivory chased the front. 

OPPS AND ENDs 

Any style of hairdressing ie sow admis 
sible 

Ulster overcoats for ladies are all the rage. 

Roariet and biack felt pettiousta are much 
worm. 

A pretty coufwre for elderly ladies ts a hall 
hamlkerohief of fine white or biack lace, tied 
over the hair loosely, and Mstenead beneath 
the ehin 

Old fashioned revicules of black wel vet lined 
with carniinal- colorel silk are aifectead by 
some capricious dames 

High combs, surmounted with jet or steel, 
ere still worn 

Aitppers of fine kid of bronse, embrokiersd 
im many colored silks, are fashionable for 
house wear 

Kettledrame @ill hokl sway among 
Mahionable folk . 

Cantinel ret bs losing prestige 

Binal) butions are getting passes 

Low geuntiet gloves are much in use theee 
ook days 

Thanke are due Mesere. Homer & Colla day 
for Information received 

OU8 WORK TABLE 
We have seen such a neat 
TRAVELING Case 
fer carrying com>’, Orush, tooth brush, ecie 
core, otc . thal we think It quite worth while 
Giving « description of it 

The motel was made of fine brown linen, 
ree quarters of o yard of material. UWirty eis 
inehes wie, Being neeresary A of 
dart biue alprce braid, and these were all the 

ulsites 

ve foundation piece was about si x-eigh 
of a yar! tn length). twoeighine wide, aml 
wes equare of straight atone end amd rounded 
al the other 

Neat cut « piece to forma r+ on the 

emt of your sirip. two-eighthes in 





amd seven tocheer in he men Fit this 
wpon the straight end. first binding tbe top of 
with tre 


Cut two of ree more such strips of differ 
ent weep. and lay them on your foundation 
Piece, always remembering to bind the u . 
eige Of cach, anti! the rounteal = 4 

, when the pooket for that must be 
om to 04 it 

Biiteh the two central Mapes Wrough he mid- 
@te horizontally for ihe formation of pockets 


puta oF bultonbole in the end of the 

roundel ant on 

the mitite of the (oru ’ 

ay hy A hon beat 
to the centre of the 


when the cape is rolied wp ted ‘hte 
keep i in place 
aNowens To OUR CORRESPONDENTS 
Mew J L Greea.-The dierent Brants of 
mest) most commeonty weed 
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_ remty mete the mow 
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fy At - lake ” 
again on the green bill-aide 
And Gnd, in the on de. 
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A RING IN OPALS. 

In the sutamn of 1868 I chanesd to be 
traveling in that vast and roadiess forest, 
which stretches between the gold country 


in the filibuster war. 1 gathered that 
wae a Honduran, and had served under 
Guardiola, the “Tiger of Honduras,” as 
ple called him. Such a service is no recom- 
mendation, but he did his duty well towards 
me. 

On a dull and sombre evening, after a 
long march under the endless mw of 
the forest, we came to a rancho, all lonely 
and ruinous. We stood in a little clearing, 
where once, no doubt, had been a garden. 
Wild cane and creepers and convolyulus 
overgrew it now, for the merciless war of 
these unhappy countries had passed by the 
apo. There we decided to halt for the 
night. Guliermo led the cattle off for 
water and grass, since mules will not eat 
corn, and I tore down a yard or two of laths 
to build my fire, Searvely had the wood 
lighted, when my ears ht a dull thud 
of horses’ hoofs. I sli quietly aside. 
In another moment two strat cupeome 
amongst the trees, vague ond ~e iR. 
twilight. They haltex ong i 
my saddles and 
drew his pistol, and cried in Mexican Span- 
ish, “ Who is here?" 

“Gente de Paz!" | returned from my 


tree. 

“Nary durned thief in this land but calls 
himeelf a man of peace!” muttered the 
second horseman. 

i forward. “You are Ameri- 
can?" asked, and held vut my flask 

htway. 

“Thanks !" 
English unm le. 
you've no objection, we'll join camps, for 
the storm is coming down.” 
words he pushed through the oil-plants and 
the canes towards me. 

I never saw a face that Queen Bess 
might better have to look upon, 
His brows were strongly marked, his 

a bore the keen, of a lion. 

amisome features, tuo, the stranger, 
but those eyes so drew attention, that one 
scarcely marked the rest. [His costume 
was striking: a short, heavy 
Guatemalan wool, edged with a gaudy 
and a long parti-colored fringe ; 
strong linen, girt with a belt of 
in which hung and knife ; 
with spurs of silver, ng 
His horse was y 
thought to recognize the class of man. 
judged him that peculiar 
States, a sporteman, or, as 
gambler, The other one was 
servant, and he proceeded to 
whilst the master sat upon a log, and 
me with supper. 

The dusk settled swiftly down whilst 
talked. Presently, Guliermo's white 
gilmmered among the trees. He came 
wards the fire silently, surveying with 
cal eye the fine horses munching their 
beside it. Our new comrade 
that the mozo could see his features. 
an instant he stood motionless, gazing wild- 
eyed ; then, with an inarticulate cry, 
forward, his machete upraised, and 
white tooth gleaming under his moustache. 
1 leaped in front, as did the stranger's ser- 
vant. We threw Guliermo down, and tied 
hin fast with a halter, he raving and biti 
the while. The frightened horses plu 
at their lariats; Jake 
mission; flaming 
about; but through all the confusion the 
lion-like eyes were fixed derisively upon 
my negro. He screamed with all the vio- 
lence of Creole passion ; but when we had 
tied him fast, and, looking he met that 
laughing gaze, his voice ly sank to 
al 


lence. 

* Cast him loose, Jake!” said the chief; 
and bie servant obeyed. 

Guliermo rose up sullenly, and stood 


g 


i 


glaring 
“You've an anlucky hand, hombre !" 
sald the other. “ This 


your third chance, 
and I'm still alive. we machos 
strike, we bit, eh? Have the scars healed 
your back ?" 

“ Filibustero de los diables!” yelled the 
Indian, snatching a heavy brand from the 
fire. He hurled it with all his force. The 
other stepped aside, and the log fell nst 
a tree, breaking in a rain of sparks. ith 
a last savage curse upon us all, the mozo 
dashed into the forest. 

We sat down to supper, and | asked 
point-iank: =“ You were a filibuster?" 

Jake w in my ear, * Colonel 
Hutchins, of the Nicaraguan Rangers !" 

I looked with juterest at this soldier of 
fortune, famous in the troubled annals of 
the country. All beliewed him to be dead, 
and the plave of his murder had been 
vn egg ipdeny: in a lonely copse behind 

uigalpa. | said as mach, and he laughed. 

“That was Guliermo's second miss,” be 
answered. “After the massacre of the 
rangers, L escaped. Jake was ili in Omate- 
Your mosa was then « brilliant aide- 


ude is as strong as an linian'’s 
hate, and ifene enemy tracked me w kill, 
another followed to save. Maj Clondijo, 





“Lwase ser of his at El Sauce, and 
leaved « from the brute. 
Munos aitacked, and drove the Hondurans 
out In the rout | caught Goo- 
| ae, Had Mn eo, en ge Se 
| That girt’s old was Ube good Samari- 
Yan i of.” 
| ha jungle one is not free to choose 
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parade. The 
Lf coradindy Kuown, 
to ve a modification of the 
Saturnalia, a pagan festival at Rome before 
the days of Christianity. 
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ILMER, (Illinois). When a 
a lady's , it implies 


busters rode on and up, Jake grumb! he 
friendly feeling. If she is 
attention 


and jeering at his master, who 
Suddenly, after half-an-hour's 
reined up and pointed. 
nd a smooth swell of 


wishes lo express a 
— bim to retain 
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Far away w the 





“ That set my blood dancing, 
They rode thither, and as they went the 
Bourbon you'll be glad to taste. And if | gap and 


Without more | and . dewy 

swung round the corner of the cliff. 
“Kurnul !” sald Jake, as he followed down 

the path, “I kinder think that if you com- 


reached the 
South Africans would call it. Hills» 
up boldly on either side, turni 
to the right at a hundred yards 
All the apace between was fuli of 
shrubs. Horses could not enter; 


tween meals be allowed. 
to four bours to digest 
stomach needs rest for some | 


“You mean we should have 
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Well, kurnul, this is a made roadway 
Rock Mills, 8. C.)— 
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hours, then eat lightty and 
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with a cliff as steep as that on the other side. 
On e.ther hand the earth sloped down, and, 
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Anyhow, it's one to score for the 


It was two to score. For, on regafni 
the other end of the causeway, they fou 
the hanging roots all cut. 
or a mouse, could have 
cliff. The filibusters 
uttered each a low whistle. 
larder ?” asked Hutchins, im- 
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color, but badly flaw 
and the wide gaping 
them. All the rest 
of the face had the black, shiny hue of jet. 
teeth remained in the jaw. 

eyes of this extraordinary mask 
which had startled Hutchins. Huge white 
opals they were, in which 
spark played devilishly. J 
frightened, even now, with the ghastly ob- 


lt had stood upon a skeleton, rudely 
fashioned of white wood, so old and rotten 
that the filibuster's blow had almost knocked 
One outstretched arm fell 
into the stream-bed. 

A few feet of clear ground there were 
where this thing had been set up. After 
borhood, the adven- 


The pipe lit in meditation, 

Hutchius said at di 

Jake's report—* Hev' yer marked ng 
beside 
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in the middle of the barranca ; but the flood 
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it warily, for there were spots where a strong 
might have struck them. The banks 
became so low that a stout climb would 
have taken them out, but it was too proba- 
ble that the Indians lay in force along its 
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